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might have been defended by the committee, 
on the ground of temporary convenience, pro- 
vided the slightest credit had been given for the 
original property and authorship. Not a word, 
however, is there on that head, and the initials 


Che Builder. 


Vor. XV.—No. 754. 


: a ; and others substituted. To a note of inquiry 
/CIDENTALLY there have which we addressed to the real author of the 
fallen into our hands, two litho- design, he replies under some surprise, that he 
graphed views and a prospectus, knows “nothing whatever” of the church pro- 
of a proposed church or chapel, posed, neither has he made any drawing from 
in Qatlands-park, Walton-on- his published designs. The committee had 
Thames, Surrey, from which better now make such amende as they can, by 
we discover certain features in employing him to furnish a new design,— one 
the project that seem to cail which would both provide for a suitable church, 
for notice,—for, just claims of and not be a negation—as the best design 
our profession, not merely, are con-'! made without reference to actual conditions, 
cerned with them, but the real jg likely to be in point of art. 

development of art, and perhaps! We cannot, however, let this subject pass 
also a point or two of morals. Let without other observations not unconnected 
us first dismiss the question of art. with the wording of the prospectus. It is one 
For the “ Plan of the Chapel to be praiseworthy course, to duly regard any want 
erected,” subject to the decision of | of church accommodation; and the prevalence 
© the subscribers,—one, says the prospec-! of vice and crime claims the active exertions of 
tus (with the confusion of terms and the clergy and all well-minded persons,—though, 
things, which even the best writers of the jf we do not question the facts, we may ask to 









public press seem still addicted to), “of which a see a comparison drawn with a proper estimate | 


sketch is hereto appended, has been suggested, of vastly increased population. But it is a 
as being pleasing in appearance and econorical course of a very different character to speak of 
in construction.” The plan proper of this sug- “the inerease of vice and crime amongst the 
gested building having been described, and some | poor” of this country, or of the “ utter insensi- 
particulars of the probabie cost and accommo- bility and neglect” of “these classes,”— 
dation required having been given, with re-| “domestics and the poor,”’—in regard to the 
ferences to buildings lately erected,—“ the | services of the Church—* but too well known in 
Church of ‘ All Saints,’ Skelton, near York,” is | the neighbourhood.” Let a “certain number 
next named from having been “ suggested”’— | of free sittings ’’ be provided in the building, — 
“as being of a still more simple exterior,” and not designed specially ‘for domestics and 
affording as it does a beautiful example of the the poor,” but for such as like to oceupy 
Early English style ; combining, indeed, almost them; and let efforts be made to induce 
every feature peculiarly characteristic of that | a// “classes” to attend the services. This 
style. But,” as it is added, “it is a question is not the time when any one class can 
whether the carrying out of the interior details point to the “vice and crime” charac- 
of such a church—though the dimensions be but terising any other. How much of the con- 
44 feet by 33 feet,—may not be attended with trast which is drawn between the religious 
an expense not warranted in the present case.” and moral condition of the classes, is due to 
And in a prospectus or circular by the Directors | circumstances which indeed it is the duty of 
of the South. Western Hotel Company, who! those who are fortunately cireumstanced in 
seem to be in some way interested in the pre-| wealth and education to remove, rather than to 
sent matter, Skelton Church and Boxwell | lack any where of innate leaning towards what 
Church, in Gloucestershire, are named as is noble and good? flow much of the crowded 
having “both been mentioned as suitable ex- | state of the present churches near Oatlands-park 
amples.” The lithographs show,—one a south- | may be attributed to fashion, or “ society,” or a 
west view of Skelton Church, — and the other, | reason other than a radical difference between 
“Proposed Chapel in Oatlands-park,” the! the classes whieh the words that have been 
sketch first mentioned, and which we must hastily used would imply? Much better was 
again refer to, the expression in the words of the Bishop of 
Now, the point to which first we would call | London, which are quoted,—as to the fear that 
attention, is that it appears, at this advanced | the poor feel of intruding, and the difliculties 
time in the study of Gothic architecture, which thus have foree in preventing their 
that churches still can be “designed,” and haply | appearing “where we wish to see them”—and as 
built, in which there is not one particle of an | to the way of overcoming these difficulties “ by 
element which is essential to the constitution | evineing our readiness to open up to them 
of art. Not one of the examples or models | places of worship where all such hindrances will 
named, is proposed to be used in the way in| disappear, and by encouraging them to consider 
which only, existing works should be used,—not | ‘Aemselres more as one with ourselves than they 
one of them, we might say, is used really as an | nowdo;” or in the words of the Rev. Mr. Rowse'l, 
example or model. Not one of the designs has | upon the opening of a church at Stepney, as to 
been made for the occasion, or the site,—or | the exhibition of an active “ brotherhood,” and 
more possesses any of the chief elements of | the recollection that the “labouring classes” 
that ar¢ which should have been contemplated | who so largely contribute to the strength and 
as essential in a new building. Of course, the happiness of the country, need the sympathies 
architect of the Hotel Company has had nothing | and efforts of those who have received a higher 
to do with these designs ; and when our readers | education than themselves.” Such is the tone 
have seen what we have next to say, they may | that should be adopted by the promoters of 
hope there has been no other member of our | new churches,—not the patronising one which 
profession concerned in the business. regards superior sanctity as the ally of wealth, 
The design shown in the view of the “ Pro-| or “ vice and crime” as especially to be found 
posed Chapel,” simply is an exact fac-simile of | “ amongst the poor.” ; 
one of those in a book of “ Designs for Country} We had much more—that we have been wait- 
Churches,” by Mr. Truefitt. Even the /i¢ho-| ing to say on this latter head, and applicable ona 
graphy is imitated, so that the impressions, wider ground than the case of the projectors of 
till placed side by side, would seem as if| the church in Oatlands-park,—but our purpose 
printed from the same stone. This use of the has been forestalled by the indignant protest of the 
book referred to, though opposed to the object | Rev. 8. G. Osborne on the same suby@ct. With 


of its publication, and to the interests of art, | 


of the original designer have been suppressed, | 


him we may ask,—are we ever to continue to 
hear of the degraded moral condition of the 
lower orders? We says :— 


“Who so blind that he cannot see how every class 
is morally aff-«ted by the habits of the class imme- 
diately above it? If the higher steps of a staircase 
are very foul, you may clean your feet as you descend, 
but vou will searce'y lrave the last step uneontami- 
nated, T have no hesitation in avowing 
my conviction that one of the most powerful classes 
in this conntry—that class which does read aud can 
observe—that class raised a few degrees above the 
labourer, but sill a few degrees below what is ealled 
the middle class—marks, in a spirit which broods 
misehief, the hyporrities! inc msistency which is for 
ever on the stoop to pity, patronize, and amend, but 
which shuns that view on its own level which would 
afford a wider and more urgent field for amendment. 
Let this system of attack on the depravity of those 
who have been reared to know no better—who, if 
they had known better, conld have searce survived 
their rearing—go on at the hands of those who have 
never known want, except throngh extravagance ; 
who have had all teaching, whose youth was protected 
from contamination, but who—adult—seek it, nay, 
openly seem to g'ory in the pursuit, and a day of 
reckoning will come which will shake our social 
system to its foundation, 

How many a man has Leen transported for life for 
offences against property, which are mere ‘ orchard 
robbery’ compared with t'e deliberate dishonest 
appropriation of the money of others which so distin- 
guishes the titled, edneated, sometimes religious 
swindler of our present day! TI scwee know a crime 
now that does shock ‘society,’ although ‘ society ’ 
sadly laments, per platform, the growth of crime 
among the lower orders.” 


Again he speaks of— 


“the bypocrisy which mourns over the ‘ motes’ 
of the lower and ignorant, but dare not attack the 
‘beams’ in the upper classes.” 


And as to education, even, and the want of 
it, he says,— 


oe look to it,—the 
lower orders ean endure the trath being told of their 
consition, but they will not endure to be for ever 
suhject to a comparison with the ednested, and treated 
as if to be iznorant was necessarily to he wicked,—to 
ve educated to be necessari'y good. They may with 
difficulty pick their way through a bovk, but they 
have eyes to see and ears to hear.” 


socie'y,’ ‘eood society,’ 


Truly, the moral sense as to the nature of pro- 
perty and the rights, may be, as it has been found, 
wanting in the higher, or the middle, as in the 
‘lower classes.” One man will rob a hen-roost ; 
another will adulterate his goods, and train up 
his children in the rirfue of getting only rieh, 
by any means; a third makes away with secu- 
rities entrusted to him, or swindles under the 
cloak of a cowpany; a fourth steals openly the 
property of your brain. Where is the distine- 
tion,—except that made Ly the obliquity of 
vision which serves each of the appropriators 
when he chooses. There can he no real nieety 
of difference between that which is punishable 
as felony, and the appropriation of intellectual 
property,—noue in the conscience, except where 
that by custom has been blunted. If it must 
be left to the conscience of an individual to 
settle in many where appropriation 
cannot rightly be made,—the moral obligation 
to right is surely as strong on him, as if all 
society were witnesses. Clearly, however, if 
there be eases of doubt, there is no such case 
where the result of intellectual work is copied 
off line for line, and form for form, and where a 
distinet act of payment we uld have been required 
to procure that which is got from its real author 
surreptitiously,—without fee, acknowledgment, 
or thanks. The “vice and crime amongst the 
poor”’ are punished with a relentless hand ; 


Cases, 


and ignorance of legal or moral obligations gains 
the eriminal no respite: are we, then, to hold 
back one word of ours that should place in the 
proper light that equal disregard of morals— 
which is becoming habitual with committees, 
builders, and many private individu ils, —which 
defrauds our professional brethren of their only 
capital and property, and all just rights ; and 
against which course—as we have shown—one 
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of the least of the objections is, that it is | 
utterly inconsistent with the maintenance of a_ 
healthy and vigorous condition of architectural 
art ? 








* STYLE.” 

In the part which Mr. Garbett has been taking in | 

our great controversy —the battle of the styles —he is | 
evidently fighting for truth rather than tor victory ; 
and therefvre I teel sure that he will not take it amiss 

if I question part of his letter, for the sake of eliciting | 
a more correct statement of the case. | 


| 
| 
| 


Now, it may after all prove a mere question of | 
words, from my misuoderstanding his definition of | 
“ Gothic,” which he seems to employ as applicuble to | 
almost everything good and truc in the shape o° art. 
He scems to confuse “ Gothiencss ” with © truthfal- | 
ness,’—style or expression, with an elementary base: | 
but unless we keep this distinction promineutly io 
view, we cannot maintain our position; for this is the | 
very point which our opponents constantly assail. On | 
such a point as this, even appareut confusion leads | 
our antagonists to reject the whole of our argument | 
as based upon false premises. It is true that we 
know of no good work which licks truthfulness either | 
iu Gothic or in any other style; and so, although | 
this trathfulness is ove element, it is not ¢/e element | 
which makes it Gothic. Truthfulness has nothing to | 
do with “style,” as such, and there may be perfect | 
truthfulness apart from the presence of that peculiar | 
mode of expression in which the Gothic character | 
properly consists. And the couverse of this proposi- | 
tion is true also; for all, of what schvol soever, must | 
acknowledge, and do, theoretically at least, profess | 
truthfuluess to be necessiry to all true art; and | 
the Classicists may fairly find fault with those | 
who fail to acknowledge their just cla’ms, even | 
if the claims are such as to be hardly just:fied by the | 
result. | 

Hence it is evideut that if truthfulness is the main | 
or only argument that we can find in favour of Gothic, | 
we shall be only de‘endiug a post which no oue has | 
ever attacked ; and we shall be in danger of falling | 
into the enemy’s hands by laying ourselves open on | 
other points; like one of your correspondents, who, | 
in his attack upon Gothic, sets up the Florid style of 
the Tudor period as the Gothie which he himself, 
most admires,—which he thea proceeds to demolish 
(and even at the expense of dealing a home-thrust at 
his Palladian ally !). Aud thus, without a struggle, | 
he gains a most inglorions victory,—for who would 
go out of their way to defend a style which is just 
arriving at its last stage of degeneracy, and possesses 
but a few fragments of either the spirit or character | 
which rendercd Gothic art so glorious during the | 
thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries? No’ 


ART IN DRESS. 





ART IN DRESS—FASHION’S FOLLY. require a volume to notice the numerous changes 


THERE are few things more curious to contemplate Which were coustantly being made. The armour, 
from being made to fit to the shape of the human 





Sie 








one, indeed. If we must fight, let us fizht against than the “ whirligig” of fashion—which never stands 





those who have enongh of truth on their side to 

make it worth our while to test our strength; and if 

we are but true to ourselves, we need not fear the foe | 
even then. 

Our only safe and true ground is this,—to analyse 
the remains, to fathom the principles, to explore the 
very foundations of the style of that period wherein 
we maintain that the highest development of art is to 
be found, and to base our de’euce of “ style” (until we 
have worked out a style or school of ait tor ourselves) 
upon the positive beauty which still bears witness to 
the sagacity and soundness of our choice. Then, and 
ouly then, if we can agree together as to the general 
application of these principles to purposes of m dern 
requirement, may we hope to couvisce those whose 
predilections are at present in favour of something 
guite at variance with our own views and tastes. 
But it must be confessed that we have no right to lay 
a sole claim to universal truthfulness. Indeed, I 
could refer to instances of sham in original Medie- 
val work of the best period,—in work which all 
would agree in calling Gothic. 

Many of our misunderstandings arise from the im- 
proper use and application of definitious and terms; 
but much also from failing to refer results to their 
own proper canse. Thns, for instance, Mr. Garbett 
appears to me not sufficiently to distinguish between 
the office of “sense or judgment,” and that of 
‘jmavination ” as bearing upou “ truthfulness ” and 
upou “ design.” Not that this nullifies his practical 
conclusions as to the general superiority of our 
favourite style, but only that I fear it prevents his 
arguments coming huine to his opponents, with the 
force and clearness that they would have if a little 
more guarded and methodised. 

I fecl sure, that for the sake of your readers as 
well as myself, Mr. Garbett will not seruple candidly 
to correct me if unhappily I have mistaken him, or 
have, myself, advanced views which may appear to 
him untenable, Mt 
WiLuiaM Wuite. | 


still, but is incessantly presenting to the view a few 
original devices, mixed with more which have seemingly 
become fixtures in the wheel, and are copied, as it 
turns round, to a greater or less extent from time to 
time. An old sea-faring character in one of Captain 
Marryat’s novels, had an idea that in seventeen bun- 


body, grew to monstrous cases unlike anything in the 
netural creation, which enveloped both men and 
horses. Many strange devices were turned out by 
fashion: at one time the toes of the gentlemen’s 
shoes grew longer and longer, until it was fuund 
necessary to fasten the end of the point to the knee. 


dred and so many years events rotated, and that in This would seem to us ridiculous euough, but many 
seveatecn hundred and so on, he would be engazed fashions in modern times might be mentioned to 
upon the identical employment on which he was then | Show equal absurdities ; for instance, when that extra- 
busy : a similar belief might, with more means of proof, ordinary cut, the swallow-tailed coat, was introduced, 
be attached to the revolwions of fashion. No doubt the length of the tails was moderate ; it, however, 
the ingenious artist who devised the flowing and full- | s™ew 1" longitude until the ends were nearly even 
bottomed wig for the fair and youthful French | With the heels, and it was only some merciful turn 
monarch, the use of which was presently adapted to— of the wheel which caused the majority of the long 
the grim-visaged Charls IL., thonght that he bad hit tails to be turned into “ spencers.” That prevented 
upon an original device. A visit, however, to the | the necessity of tying the “ swallow-tails” to the 
British Museum will show that “there are few ‘* pig-tails,” in the same way that the shoe-toes were 
things new under the sun,” for there will be found a | formerly fastened to the knees. 
flowing wig just similar to that named, which was! To return, however, to old times. In the records 
worn by some eminent Egyptian, probably two | of various English costumes there is much to admire, 
or three thousand years ago. | and it will be noticed that all those dresses which are 
Amongst the male agriculturists in some of our | admired now, and will be, if representutions should 
English counties, fashion has not changed for 2,000 exist, for ten thousand years to come, are those which 
years. A short time ago we had occasion to pass | modestly cover the human form, but which do not 
through a remote part of Suffolk, and there the shep | disfigure it by barbarous additions. We have not 
herds, dressed in close-fiiting leggings, smock-frock, | space at present to notice the extraordinary head- 
and wide-brimmed felt hat, might be seen playing dresses, and other inventions of Medieval times, but 
on the pipe and looking, with the exception of the ; must be content with wondering that such things 
beard, as if they had only recently given a sitting to | should have been permitted to di-figure the fair forms 
one of our old Saxon illuminators. Many will have of our English wives and maidens. 
noticed this adherence to old costume iu other parts; Many of the female head-dresses, as well as the 
of England, particularly in the southern districts. other portions of costume in use during the Middle 
While, however, amongst the peasant class, the Ages, were exceedingly beautiful and appropriate, and 
wheel has in a measure stood still, changes have the small bonnets richly decked with ribbons and 
been constantly going on amongst others: we note flowers, now in use, may, in some measure, be con- 
the burly Saxon in his flowing aud graceful robes, | sidered as a revival of the head-covering of ancient 
the taste of which was partly borrowed from the times, and, although scarcely sufficient as a means 
Romans, and the elegant costume of their wives and_ of protection in this changeable climate, are preferable 
daughters derived from the same source: t'ien came the | to the variety of bonnets with projecting fronts which 
warlike covering, which so well displayed the stalwart had been long in use. 
forms of the Norman warriors; the feinale dress of | As we have before had occasion to observe, the 
this period is singularly refined and elegant. It would ; taste in dress, in a great measure, corresponds with 
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that in architecture, and this is strikingly evidenced 
by an exsmination of the female costume of Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, and the singular appendage which, 
as a whole, had a somewhat picturesque effect, but 
was composed of materials so complicated that it 
seems strange that so much ingenuity should have 
been used to render the human body uncom(ortable 
and ungraceful. The padded robes of this reign, in 
a certain measure, resemble the hoops and crinoline 
dresses which at present encumber our rooms and dis- 
figure our ladies. 

In looking over a number of fashions which have 
run their course, one cannot help exclaiming, “‘ How 
could such things have been tolerated?” For in- 
stance, why should men who were provided by 
nature with a plentiful growth of hair suitable to 
their features and complexions, crop it short and 
assume the ponderous wig already mentioned ? Sir 
Christopher Wren used to wear one of this descrip- 
tion, for fashion is a mania which, like South-Sea 


schemes and pestilential disorders, affects all. Hair | 


powder comes into use in courtly quarters, and pre- 
sently thousands of dredging-boxes are at work, and 
the heads of the multitude of both sexes assume an 
even covering like snow. In addition to the hair 
powder, the lad'es of that time hit upon several 
strange devices. They plastered their fine countenances 
(without necessity) with black patches, which, in 
course of time were cut to represent familiar forms, 
and it was not unusual to see a lady of fashion with a 
carriage and horses on one check, a fox-hunt on the 
other, and perhaps a flight of cupids just above the 


eyes. This was one of the freaks of fashion, in favour | 
of which nothing can truly be said, and yet, no! 
doubt, many a compliment has been passed upon the | 


taste and arrangement of those patches.* 

It is worthy of remark, that fashions generally suc- 
ceed in extremes. One year the robes of the ladies 
are so long that they have either to be tucked 
under the arm, or else borne in a most troublesome 
manner behind: in the next year the dresses are 
ridiculously short. The bonnets assume dimensions 
which are an inconvenieuce both to the wearers and 
others, and then on a sudden they become so sinall 
that the heads are scarcely covered. The high head- 
dress shown in the engraving enabled the wearers to 
dispense with bonnets altogether ; for where could they 
put them ? or what shaped covering would have been 
needed for such a superstructure ? Let those who smile 
at the peculiarities of the Chinese and other foreign 
people, contemplate carefully this fashion of our great 
grandmothers,—this commanding head-dress, which 
rose to the height of from 2 to 3 feet, and was, we are 
told, most skilfully built up and stuffed with new hay 
when that material was to be had. Surely there must 


have been something wrong with the heads of that | 


date? How else can we account for their style of dress, 
and also for the accompaniment of the huge balloon- 


hoop which still further served as means of disfigure- | 


ment. 

At the time this fashion prevailed, taste in Englaid 
was in a poor state. Education amongst even the 
higher classes of females was very limited, and pug- 
dogs, moukeys, porcelain monsters, negro and dwarf 
attendants, and other matters which could not tend 
towards a feeling for the beautiful, were the raze and 
fashion. After th's time came various styles of head- 
dress— somesimple and becoming at their introduction, 
but which grew (as did the gipsy-bonnet), uvtil their 
extent and absurdity caused them on a sudden to dis- 
appear. Amongst the head-coverings of the last cen- 


tury was one pretty enough when first brought in, | 


but which so expanded in proportion, and was so gaily 
cecked with flowers, that the pictures of it remind 
one of country girls on May-day morning with the 
large ornamented grottoes on their heads. 

We had hoped that it would have been seventeen 
hundred, and many more years, before the high head- 
dresses, the hair-powder, plaster-patches, coal-scuttle 
bonnets, and unnatural hoops, should again make any 


prominent feature on the wheel. Our hopes as regards 


the latter of these, however, are doomed to disappoiut- 


ment, for the hoops of old, under another name, have 


been bowled round again, and the robe copied from a | 


recently published fashion-book measures upwards of 
5 feet in diameter, or over 15 ‘eet in circumference ; ror 
can it be said that matters are yet at the worst, for 
each month’s engraved fashion seems to show a larger 
and more expeusive arraugement. Truly, if the rage 


* It is curious to remark that the liveried servants of the 





rich are a means of preserving the costumes of various | 


periods for many years: the silk bags on the backs of 
the state footmen, the long-tailed laced coats, the cocked 


hate, knee-breeches, and silk stockings, were the ordinary | 
apparel of the gentlemen themselves. The hair powder, | 


so much in use sixty or seventy years ago, by nearly every 


one of respectable condition, has now descended to the } 
servants’ hall, and the neat wigs of other days may be still | 
seen surmounting the craniums of fashionable coachmen, | 
and in due course, as the wheel of fashion moves round, | 


the present dress coats, white waistcoats, and neck-ties 
will have lost their position, and taken the place of the 
laced coats and corresponding paraphernalia, 


continue, changes will be necessary in all directions : 
carriages must be enlarged; the charge for admission 

for ladies to all places of amusement must be greatly | 
advanced, owing to the extra space required for their 

reception ; our foot-pavements will he quite inade- | 
quate for their purpose; garden-walks and church- 

pews must be enlarged; and, then, as the middle 

classes become more infected, the confusion in omni- 

| buses will be terrible. 
| We learn from a morning contemporary that one 

| house in Sheffield has taken an order for forty tons of 

| rolled steel for crinoline, and that a foreign order has 

| been taken for the supply of one ton a week for some 

| time to come. This and other mutters which have come | 
| under notice, show that busy preparation is going on. | 
| We trust, however, that our fair friends will, by 

| timely reflection, prevent the inconveniences to which 

we have alluded, and at the same time restore the 

fashion to a style which is more in accordance with 

truth, beauty, and nature,—to say nothing of the 

pockets of their bread-getters. It is with much diffi- 

| dence that we venture these observations, for we well 

know that to run a tilt against the raging fashion is 

almost as hopeless a task as the course of Don Quixote 

against the windmill; and, moreover, we are not 

blind to our own short-cominugs, and when we think 

of our own head-coverings in particular, we cannot 

fail to remember the old proverb, “ that those who 

dwell in glass houses should not throw stones.” 








THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
A HUDIBRASTIC EPIC, 


‘A style for Challengers,’’—Shakspeare. 


TO THE JUDGES, 

APPOINTED TO AWARD THE PREMIUMS TO THE 
COMPETITORS FOR THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES AT WESTMINSTER, THIS POEM IS MOST 
ARCHITECTURALLY DEDICATED, 

A BLOODLESS Fight,—that is, of blood | 
Not shed,—but whirling like the flood 
Iu rocky basin round and round, 

And savage, at the least in sound,— 

I sing : and now invoke the Muse 

To aid me, though she do abuse 

The terms of gentle manners all, 

So they be architectural : 

For, if the Orders be sustained, 

No order, else, need be maintain’d : } 
Keep but the Pedestal intact, 

No matter then you stand on fact ; 

Preserve the Column, straight and tall, 

Then let the grace of court’+y fall. 

| Entablature and Pediment 

j Wiil stand for weighty argument 

Nor need you “ mind your stops,” my Muse, 

If Pointed Periods you use : | 

Be still elaborately vexing, | 

If but with Tracery perplexing. 

No need for strength in what you say, 

If Budtress hold it up to-day ; 

Since, if a while sustain’d by will, 

Habit may keep it standing still. 

If slender wit prove cynical, 

Speak of th’ aspiring Pinnacle ; 

It Folly angel-ward mount high’r, 

You’ve but to cap him with a spzre ; 

If Impudence good mauners shock, 


Top all with brazen weather-cock ! 
Only, in Christian p tience’ loss 
Presume not to insult the cross ’ 


Long had the C/assicals repos’d 

Within their 4//ic chambers clos’d ; | 
Whence they beheld the ruin’d walls | 
Of “olden ” homes, or Tudor halls, } 
As moulder’d things which seem’d to say,— 
‘The Gotus have been,—and pass’d away.” | 
On sunny 4a/cony, or shade 

| Of pedimented colonnade, 

A Burlington might deem him sure 

| 

| 





Restor’d refinement would endure ; 
Since good things lost, and found again 


Are all the likelier to remain. 

“ The light of antique days,” said he, 

“ Now shines again resplendently : 

No more shall mystery deceive all, 

| As in the period Medi-ev-al: | 
No monkish gloomy piles »gvin | 

Keep out the sun,—let in the rain; 
No iron casement, grating, cry ) } 

On rusty hinge discordanutly,— ¢ 

Not even in the scullery ; ) | 

| For, with the ‘rush’ in ‘ presence strew’d,’ 

| Tis banish’d to where chickens brood. 


No more shall gaping windows own 
Their purpose half fill’d up with stone ; 
Nor of the glazier shall't be said 


He fills up half the rest with lead : 
We’ve won the plate in glass of size, 
And the full landscape glads our eyes,— 
Each pane a picture, all the same 

As we would hang in gilded frame. 
Midiaval times and fashions gone, 

Be modern times and fashions one ; 

Or, for the comforts of our day, 

If no new forms a ‘ fit’ display, 

Let’s seek, no matter in what age 

For such a ‘ fit’ as we'd engage. 
Where, likelier, trath and grace {o find, 
Than in those ages when the mind 

Of Greece or Rome its height attain‘d, 
And Pericles or Ceesar reign’d ? 

When Buonarotti raised his dome, 
Palladio gave to Taste a home, 

Taught Inigo to teach agen 

The laws which ruled our matchless Wren ? 


So reason’d he ; and in our land, 

Lo, where Corinthian portals stand, 

At Blenheim, Castle Howard, Stow ! 

Not more Vicenza’s self could show 

Yet view'd he not the ruins round 

As worthless loads on valued ground. 

* No, let them stand,” he needs would say 
“The Goths were glorious,—in their way 
The ivied church my feeling rouses,— 

L like it well, but d—n their houses !” 
Yet even these had still his care, 

E’en as his grandmother’s grey hair,— 
As things made picturesque by time, 
Which ne’er had beauty in their prime. 


But men, ere now, supposed dead, 

And all but safely buri-ed, 

Have sudden made a gentle cry, 

And, shortly, roar’d mos! lustily 

Tul coffin Oo; en’d, and the baker 

Fetch’d in leu of undertaker, 

Grim Death has soon giv’n up the strife, 
And bread once more has nourish’d life! 


So slept the Corn in death-like seeming, 
Although with future life yet teeming, 
Til! some “‘ dark age”’ apologists, 

And d:lving archeologists, 

Amid the fall’n ecclesial stones, 

And buried ‘ olden gentry’s”’ bones, 
Awaked a voice, which, low— but clear— 
Said,—-“* I'm nol dead, but sleeping here ! 
“ Drag forth the ivy from my face ! 
Though wo.n, my fectures you may trace 
See, proof of life is on my shroud, 

All rvhrical ! I speak aloud! 


Infuse your blood into my own, 

And I shall live again in stone ; 
Throw off my passing Gothie torpor, 
And ernsh the C/assical usurper.” 


Ile rose,—he stood,—he walk’d at length ; 
And, though he slowly gain’d in strength, 
He was restored in blood and brain, 

And so went forth,—“ a man again! ” 
And now the priest began to see 

The hateful impropriety, 

Of worshipping in churches builded, 
With what heathen temples yielded. 

“ Arise, ye Goths!” he frantic calls : 
He’d lay a train beneath St. Paul’s : 
No matter now, how old or shabby, 
IIe sees but beauty in the Abbey : 
Of Christend m he hails t! peo] les, 


* Down, ye LZ : and up, ye S? ples! 
The “ olden geutry,”’ too, he rouses, 

“ Ye shall not live in C/asstc houses ! 
Down pediment, and up with gable! 

Or in cathedral, or in stable, 

Be still your sfa//s of Gothie cut, 

What things soe’er ye in them put! 
Whate’er the debt, we'll have the debtor, 
Pay alone in O/d Black Letter.” 

(Thus bipeds, rich in Classic learning, 

Or quadrupeds of Gree k diseerning, 

Still save the er-ce the Gothist garbles 
All natural cs Elgin marbles. 

And thus, thouch rev’rend erties sue one 
To Gothie art as but the true one, 

They still in Pagan Latin speak, 

And Gospel read in heathen Greek) 

E’en Lady-dom ’gan turn awry 

From all but Gothic Glossary 

Anse: Buttress; Crocket ; “ Decorated ; 
Early English; Foliated ; 

G urgoyle Hood-mould ; Jesse-tree ; 
Kernel; Lettern ; Mynchery ; 


. 


Nave; Oriel; Purvise; Quire and Rood-loft 


Sedilia; Tatfel ; Vinette ; Wood-loft ; 
X is wanting ; Yard (see Yerdis) ; 
Zig-zag our lust Gothie word ts. 


But, while the Cl ssicists and Goths 
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Eagage like bu terflies and moths, 
Another party woke from trance, 

The rich re-nasceut Renaissance. 

Like Stanley ’twixt the tw. in at Bosworth, 
Sull thinking which his favour was worth, 
Or Dick, or Harry,—ti'l vo longer 

He might dou't which should be stronger,— 
So stood the basta d, till he rather 

Chose the Classic for his father. 

© Fichting shy ” of the Grotesque, 

He'd yet preserve the Pictaresque ; 

An thus declared tor Classic, which found, 
The favour Stanley show’d for Richmond. 


And now, while mnst’ring in their wroth, 
It seem’d “ail Dicky ” with the Goth, 
Until, sid he, * Thouzh ’tis beneath an 
Architect,— Elizabethan 

Aid shali help the true aspirant 

To o’ertnrow this Classic tyrant. 

If, with foreign hirelings, Ae, 

Secks to vanquish, so will we. 

To Classic pelf we'll ope our doors, 

As he invokes Louis Quatorze : 

If beggary may make 1's call, 

Why then let us be ‘ beggars all,’ 

And finery in rags ne’er fall!” 


Then Renaissance, with pride elate, 

In its heraljic robes ornate, 

Rich in swelling undulation, 
Flound’ring curvis of vegetation, 
Mix’d with siells aud wanton scrollery, 
Much resembling stems of celery, 
Winding iuto rare humanity, 

All profuse as * Fair of Vanity,” 
Mingling Fauey’s varied creatures 
With the steruer Classic featares,— 
Then Renaissance, like King Murat, 
Prince of persoual ¢c/at, 

Rose as Foitane’s low-bora son, 
Splendour’s chosen champion. 
Seductive, he the eye entices 

From Tudor’s mongrel last devices ; 
French-like, starts into the van, 

To brave th’ “ Old English Gentleman.” 
* 7 join with you, ye Classic pure ones ; 
Fight with me, yell fight as sure ones ; 
All, that Gothic spleudours yield, 

Vil surpass with this my shield 
Ewblazon’d with florescent taste,— 
The gorgeous added to the chaste ! ” 


Stirr’d with bursting indignation 

Came the Briton into station, 

Ruffled like the up-starch’d gear 

Old Queen Bess was wout to wear 

O’er her shoulders, like the tail 

Of turkvy-cock when tovs assail, 

* You, you Gallic cock,” said he, 

* Let down your feathers, for they'll be 
But borrow’d plumes ; while J adorn 

My friewds with ‘ manners to them born 
And native here ;’ ‘ Bon jour,’ vain fop ;— 
A Freuch adieu to your French slop.” 
“To the manner born !” said he of France, 
“Why, we are doth but Renaissance ; 

But you your furtive purpose foil, 

And what you've stolen do but spoil. 

I take the good the gods provide, 

And by my use ou’t please their pride ; 
You take your ‘ pearls’ from hauds divine, 
And treat them, proverb-true, like ‘ swine.’ 
We both give old things a new birth, 

But I alone afford new worth,” 


With this the neutrals turn’d away, 
And, neutral now no more, array 
Themselves among th’ opposir g lines, 
Beneath the Greek and Got hie signs, 
Renaissance joius the Classic heathen, 
Aud Gothic owns th’ Elizabethon, 
Tae forces then full back prepacec; 
And war is ferma!ly declared. 


But not alone the fight remains 

To the great parties on the plains; 
From forth each architect’ral quarter 
Come stray heroes to the slaughter, 
To shoor at random, swell the pother 
All careless or for one or t’other. 
Egyptian from the tombs of Dender’ 
Rises like the witch of E idor; , 
Peestan Doric, heavy, solenn, 

Sends its mighty flute! columa ; 
Wand’rers come of Mosquish races 
And A/hamb'ran with its graces ; . 
Comes Lombardic in striped jacket, 
Byzantine iv patch-work placket ; 
Continental mongrels many 

Think themselves «s good us anv: 
These arrive to sce the fray, ; 








And fight, or not, as choose they may ; 
Gaining lovers ws they stand, 
If not some root is this our land. 


And now each front to front opposes, 
Like the write #nd blood-red Roses ; 
One, or both, shull now be wn-done, 
Peter, York,—or Paul of London. 
Pediment would first disable 
Cross-tipp’d, bigh-pitch’d, Gothic Gadle : 
Battlement doth next invade 
Swelling, bellied Balustrade ; 

Gothic pillar furious watts 

Its cluster’d rods ’gainst Classic shafts ; 
Buttress sevks to overmaster 

Flat Corinthian Pi/aster ; 

Pointed arch of segments, sticking 
Up, like “ merry-thonght ” of chicken, 
Seeks t’ o’erstride the cirele-demi, 
Like Isosceles o’er Semi ; 

Spurning, as becometh free-stone, 
Archivolt-fast-locking Avy-stone : 
Dark Triforium shows its teeth all 
*Gainst the like in Greek Hypethral ; 
Clere-story its plen'eous airiness 
’Gainst the Attic’s daylight chariness : 
Windows,—these with inner tracings 
Challenge those with outer gracings ; 
Porch o'er-gabled, close and gloomy, 
frowns on Portico the roomy : 

Tow’r and Steeple, ostentatious, 
Envious, look upon the spacious 
Dome, and think they will be view’d 
The lo‘tier for less amplitude. 

Next, the fond a//ies, all hotly 

Fierce in their respective motley, 
Both, alike for ofhers’ glory, 

Fight like Jacobin and Tory ; 
Battling for the parts they ve taken, 
Though by principle forsaken, 

Lastly come the merry strangers, 
Shooting wild, like random rangers, ~ 
**Gothie sharps, and Grecian flats, 
On, like the Kilkenny cats! 

Mutual murder sure prevails, 

Ours the triumph and your tails ! 
Keep it up as you begin, 

Fools fall out that rogues may win |” 


Long the battle rages, till the 

Dust and thick’ping vapour fill the 
Air, and make them in the smother 
Aim at foe, but hit the other. 
Argumentative four-pounders 

Wound their shooters as rebounders ; 
Fury blinds déscrimination ; 

Error tries recrimination ; 

Truth lays lustily about him, 

Greek, or Goth, alike he’d clout him, 
Till a mist, above, around ’em, 
Densely rises to confound ’em, 
Smother’d half, and all perplext, 
Nothing done, e:ch cries “‘ What next 2” 
When, from forth the marky cloud, 
Comes a voice most full and loud, 
Booming o'er th’astonish’d ear, 

“ Harmonious charmingly ” and clear ! 
All amazed. the warriors listen’d, 
When, amid the fug, there glisten’d 
Something like a sunny beaming, 
Sull increasing in its gleaming, 

Till the cloud grew lighter, lighter, 
And a form still brighter, brighter, 
Soon appear’d, as off the haze went, 
Standing clear, to their amazement ! 


A lady fair, of matron grace, 

With honest purpose in her fiee,— 

Ot stately build, aod well knit frame, 
As e’er trom womb of marble came,— 
All perfect in proportion’s law, 

And beautiful us art could draw; 

Just habited, as best might be, 

To serve the time’s necessity, — 

E’en such a lady bid them throw 

Their weapons down, and bend them low. 
Where’er, or whensoe’er her birth, 

She seem’d to c'aim this spot of earth, 
As native tu’! ; and e’en the dime, 

As though it were her breathing prime, 


The squabblers wouder’d, in their plight, 
Who she could be,—as well they might, 

For speaking beauty like ner own 

Had not of late wppear’d in stone. 

They bad but fought for Fashiou’s dress,— 
Not for the Truth in nakeduess ; 

And thought alone, as puppets ean, 

How that “the tailor makes the man.” 

The architectur-a/ alone 

Had been as yet Contention’s bone; 

And much blank wonderment came o’er them 
With Ancuitectrure’s se/f before them ! 
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“ How now, ye ill begot and bred,” 
With sternest seorn, the lady said, 

“ What is’t ye do, ye imps of fame ? 
A deed for nothing but a name | 
Baek to your tents, ye rabble rout, 
And learn what ’tis ye fight about : 

A garment, cap, a glove, or shoe-tie ; 
Back ! and better learn your duty. 
Learn to build a carcase featly, 

All conveniently and neatly : 

Think upon its purpose duly ; 

Strive to meet that purpose truly ; 
You'll do much in this alone, 

To make fsir Beauty claim her own: 
Think not what the fashion should be, 
Till the form is what it would be : 
Give the head the cap that fits well ; 
Give the body that which sits well ; 
Let th’ Expressive give direction, 
Sait with colour the complexion : 
Whether Gothic, Greek, or Roman, 
Be a fashion-slave to no mau: 

Take o/d forms, if any rest 

Above your own invention’s best ; 
Take, or modify, or alter ; 

To feject may be to palter 

With the wisdom of the kings 

Ye revere ia other things. 

You, ye Goths, who go to college, 
Scorning even Christian knowledge, 
If it be not from the page 

Of your Greek Testament,—assuage 
Your senseless ire against the people 
Who aspired not to your steeple.” 
(Here the C/ass’cists took their credit, 
And for why? ‘Themselves had said it.) 
“ You, ye Greeks, are only fools, 

In blind submission to the rules 
Totinus follow’d, in his day ; 

For right should look another way,— 
As did the Roman, when he grafted 
Oo his own the forms he dra‘ted 
From fair Athens. Learn, that use 
Of present modes is not ad-use 

Of manners past, although you mix ’em,— 
If harmoniously you fix ‘em.” 

(Here the Gothist’s joy gan riot, 
Tiil he thought he’d best be quiet; 
For the lady raised her finger,— 
Then continued with this stinger :—) 
“ Renaissance, at least, has blended 
Old and new in junction splendid ; 
Goth and Tudor have but cobbled, 

In a uvion ne'er ennobled ; 

While the rest that hover round you 
Only do the more confound you ; 
Sivee they multiply your choices, 
Crying all, ‘ Give us your voices !’ 
Back, then, to your homes corrected, 
From prejudice be disinfected. 

In lieu of ¢his or that persisting, 
Think there 1s xo style existing : 
Unto wse your fancy yielding, 

Give sole care unto your building 

As a thing of walls and floors, 

Roofs aud chimneys, wiadows, doors, 
Sheds as shelter from the show’rs, 
Balconies for sun and flow’rs. 

Perfect all in honest way, 

And then will come ‘ the time 0’ day’ 
For seeing how you may impart 

To Use’s form the grace of art, 

No more be special modes contested, 
Till you see what are sugested ; 
Then, should difference pervade, 

I may come once more to aid ; 

And either make you all agree, 

Or give you right of liberty. 

A truce, then, to this fight for fashion, 
Which savours less of sense then passion !” 


She said, and vanish’d ; and again 

The cloud came o’er the battle-plain. 
Ashamed, confused, and stiff with bruisings, 
The foes retired with wholesome musings. 
Silenced— not convinced —they wended, 
Only vow to be befriended 

By the thought so sweet to sinners, 

Where all lose, there none are winners. 


But,—the battle-field next day ! 
What a scene of droll dismay ! 
There, entablature was laid 
Prostrate o’er the Goth’s arcade : 


Through a dome a spire protruded : 


O’er a vase an old font brooded : 
On Grevk sarcophagus there lay 
A Gothic priest in stiff array ; 
Grinning monsters lay along 
O’er a hash of egg and tongue ; 
Yet, amidst the havock round, 
Rose the Doric column, sound, 
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Erect and firm, as who should say, 
“Tl stand my ground, come what come may.” 
Prostrate lay the attic frieze, ‘ 
With an L/gin there, to seize 
Upon its sculptured marbles rare, 
Them to save with hallow’d care ; 
Jewels they—themselves alone 
Worth all the remnant ruin’d stone ! 
Thus, conq’ring in his fall, the Greek 
Reming; and shall for ever speak 
To future ages his election 
Por the scudptor’s last perfection ! 
Gro. WIGHTWICK. 





APPROPRIATION OF SMITHFIELD. 

THE report of the committee appointed by the 
Corporation of London, respecting the appropriation 
of the site of old Smithfield-market, is now before the 
public, and the matter is of so much importance, 
that we will endeavour briefly to put the present state 
of affairs before our readers. It appears that the 
committee above mentioned was nominated on the 
10th October, 1849, so that their deliberations ex- 
tend over a period of about eight years. During this 
jong space, the Town Clerk and Remembrancer were 
instructed to nake inquiry into the origin and rights 
of the corporation to the site of Smithfield. ‘ 

As soon as it was known to be the intention of the 
corporatioa to endeavour to obtain powers to enable 
them to cover the site of Smithfield with a market 
for the sale of dead meat, poultry, &c. the governors 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital communicated with 
the Government, for the purpose of inducing them to 
oppose the use, for asy building purposes, of a large 
part of the vacant space. Meanwhile the architect 
prepared plans, showing, as far as could be asvertained, 
the ancient site of the market, and also those portions 
which had been purchased by the movey of the cor- 
poration for its enlargement. 
pared, and in 1855, a deputation waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when the matter was 
thoroughly gone into, Respecting this interview, 
Mr. H. L. Taylor, the chairman of the committee, 
says,—“ From their first visit to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they had decided not to raise the 
question as to the rights of the soil in ancient Smith- 
field, but they had nevertheless agreed amongst 
themselves to oppose any attempt at its seizure on 
the part of the Government.” 

The first plan submitted enclosed the whole of the 
site with the exception of a thoroaghfare, 60 feet 
wide at one end, and 80 feet at the other. At first 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to make 
little objection ; but, as Mr. ‘Taylor says, “ The hos- 
pital authorities interfered, and at their next inter- 
view with the minister, he did not appear to be so well 
disposed towards the plan, iutimating his desire to 
retain the whole of the portion of the ground from 
Giltspur-street to Long-lane, fronting the hospital, in 
&2 Open space.” 

Soon a‘ter this a committee, consisting of the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. the Hon. H. B. W. 
Brand, M.P. and Mr. W. N. Massey, M.P. were 
appointed by the Crown to consider the question of 
the open space of Smithfield as a sanitary necessity, 
who were appoiuted to discharge that duty by re- 
ceiving evidence and reporting thereupou to the 
Government. 

In February, 1856, a deputation of the Markets 
Improvement Committee waited upon these gentle- 
men, when the City architect laid before them plans ; 
evidence respecting a dead-meat market on this 
site was also given, Afier this the Government 
committee reported that “ On the whole, they were of 
opinion that the site of Smithfield should be kept free 
from buildings ; that a new metropolitan meat market 
should be established ; and that such market should be 
placed in a central position.” The City committce 
were asked whether they could not appropriate some 
portion of Victoria-street to the purposes of a new 
market; but on the authority of Deputy Hicks, it 
was declared to be impossible to place a thriving meat 
market there. Evidently the Government were 
strongly opposed to building on any part of Smith- 
field, if it could be avoided, 

“Other plans,” says Mr. Taylor, “ were prepared 
in April last, and at the request of the Chavevilor of 
the Exchequer they were left with him, and an 
early answer prowised ; but up to that time (July 10, 
1857) no letter bad been received. Siill, however, 
there was a further fact which he had to communicate 
to the Court of Common Council, and which was this, 
that although no letter hid been reezived, the Remem- 
brancer had received back the plans from the Treasury, 
and the Chancellor had marked a line upon one ot 
them in peucil, intimating to the officer verbally that 
if the corporation would consent to take that line, he 
(the Minister) aod the Government would have no 
objection to the plin:” and thus it appears the 


| torical site, which has, until a comparatively recent 


Other planus were pre- | *& , — 
will meet with great opposition from the present 





| F . ; a | 
present.* It is with pain that we mention facts 


which threaten the covering up of this ancient his- | 


, 4 | 
date, been an open space for the use o* the citizens 


of London for more thin 1,000 years. We have on | 
more than ove occasion referred to the circumstance | 
that this valuable site was granted to the corporation 

in trust, to be kept an open space for the use of the 

citizens for ever. We therefore hope that th s ques- 

tion may have further cousideration, which will result 

in the appropriation of some other site which may be 

equally useful, and leave us this open spot. 

A single walk through the dead-meat markets of 
the metr polis will show the necessity for change. 
Newgate-market, for instance, what can be worse than 
its arrangement? A chief portion of it is, in fact, a 
passage of no great width, which leads at right angles 
for some distance from the south 
street, and theo at right angles agtin leading to War- 
wick-lane to the entrance below the picturesque tower 
of the hall of the old Colleze of Physicians. From 
this point the market stretches a short distance 
towards Warwick-square, aud then again appears on 
the east of Warwick-lane. The appearance of this 
place on any hot summer’s market-day is most extra- 
ordivary and uppleasant. Piles of beef, pork, sheep, 
&e. may be seen in stacks, both in the carcase and 
divided. The vroper ventilation of the place (parti- 
cularly the western part) is impossible : 
the Newgate prison, on another the high houses of 
Newgate-street; then there is the narrow Warwick- 
lane and square on the other sides. It is, we thiuk, 
not saying too much to state that the improper 
arrangemeut of this portion of Newgate-market has 
been the cause of rendering unwholesome and useless, 
to the value of many thousands of pounds sterling, 
one of the importaut necessaries of life. The more 
eastern portion is more open, bat not at all what it 
ought to be; and yet, notwithstanding these imper- 
fections, we believe that the removal of these markets 


side of Newgate- 


on one side is 


tenants. 

One of the reasons which is given for the establish- 
ment of a dead-meat market in old Smithfield is, that 
it will be the means of restoring the value of the pro- 
perty which has been deteriorated by the removal of 
the meat for living animals. It is unfortunate that 
no great good can be done without some amount of 
damage; but in connection with the neighbourhood 
of Old Smithfield, it would seem that the chief portion 
of the mischief has already been done. Many of the 
old hostelries, have removed to or near the new 
market ; and it must be borne in mind that the loss 
of custom to the shops in the adjoiuing streets has, in 
a great measure, been caused by the removal of many 
thousands of persons from the large area along the 
Fleet valley which is now vacant. 

If we walk round the present area of old Smithfield, 
it will be found that the number of shops and other 
places of business is not so large as wight be generally 
supposed: the hospital occupies one side of the 
space, and another large portion is enclosed by 
bare walls towards the Charterhouse. A part of 
the property is dilapidated, and must, as a matter 
of necessity, be shortly removed. Surrounding 
Smithfield, notwithstanding the removal of the houses 
already mentioned, there is a dense and peut-up popa- 
lation : look, for instance, into Cloth-fair, and the 
narrow, high-built alleys which surround the ancient 
church of St. Bartholomew, and the other places 
leading from Long-lane; and, on the side towards 
Suow-hill, at the maze of thickly-peopled alleys which 
are there placed. In looking along the streets which 
lead towards the open area of Smithfield,—if we except 
public-houses, coffee-houses, and shaving-shops,—it 
is curions to notice how little the business establish- 
ments would be affected by the opening of a dead- 
meat market in this locality ; and, after careful con- 
sideration, we cannot help thinking that, if the portion 
of site which has been purchased by the corporation 
were occupied by them with suitable dwellings for the 
families of numerous working men employed in the 
City, and the other space le't open and made sightly, 
in a short time, when the new streets are built 
adjoining old Smithfield, it will find a legitimate use 
and soon be greatly improved in appearance. 

In considering the position of a new metropolitan 
dead-meat market, it ought to be remembered that 
our advanced sanitary kuowledze, the facilities of rail- 
ways, &e. will not much longer permit the slaughter- 
ing of the animals required for human food in the 
midst of a vast population: it therefore becomes 
evident that this necessary purpose must be performed 
either on the vacant space of the new cuttle-market, 
or elsewhere. The qu imtity of dead meat b ‘ought by 
the different railways is rapidly increasing, and no 
doubt in time a large portion of our supply will be 
brought to us in this way; it therefore beeomes a 


* It appears that the approximate cost, as already esti- 


a as . | mated by the City architect upon the plan alluded to, 
matter of the appropriation of Smithfield rests at | 


amounts to 260,000/, 


matter of importonce that a dead meat, poultry, and 
vegetable market of sufficient extent should form an 
important part of any central metropolian railway 
terminus. It is uncertain yet where this terminus 
may be fixed ; however, if it is determined 10 erect at 
once a market for the purposes above mentioned, 
there surely caunot be any difficulty at the present 
time of finding a site without the sacrifice of old 
Smithfield. There is the neglected and #lmost un- 
used Farriugdou-market, and the space of the Fleet 
Prison, forming a large area, which might be ex- 
tended at a comparatively small expense in various 
directions ; aud in spite of the authority of Mr. Hicks, 
we cinnot see how tnis site wou!d fail to be as useful 
to the deiders as either Smithfield, Newgate, or 
Leadeuhill: it would be very convenieat to the 
Thames, by which beef and other provisions might be 
conveyed to the shipping in the river and docks ; and 
if it should be determined to make a central railway 
terminus on the vacaut space of the Fleet-valley, 
nothing could be more ready than the site just mea- 
tioned for a market such as is required, to which the 
meat so ready for consumption could be brought from 
the abattoirs of new Smithfield and various neigh- 
bouring aud remote parts of the country by railway. 





WE MOVE ON! 

Ir is often difficult, even amid the roar and bustle 
of the London streets, to avoid faliing into dreamy 
thoughts of byzoue days, which, while they do not 
prevent one fiom elbowing his way through the 
crowded thoroughfare, cause the rattling of wheels, 
the hum of voices, and the never-ending tide of 
human forms and faces to be as little herded as the 
sounding of the sea is by those constantly living on 
its shore; and a slip into the mad, or the splashing 
of a cab-wheel, has been the means of tiking the 
thoughts back to the days of projecting pents, highly- 
pit ‘hed roofs, and long spouts of lion’s heal and other 
devices, from which, at times, the rain poured on the 
unpaved street. 

Miserable must have been the case of the shop- 
keepers of London in such weather, for they must 
undoubtedly have been obliged to draw up the shutters 
of their unglazed shops to keep out the rain, and 
betake themselves to what ?—tobacco in those ancient 
days had not come into use, so that they could not 
smoke their pipes: in reading they were not much 
skilled, neither had they magazines or journals. 

As to the ladies, they must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, have remained within doors, for surely the 
call must have been urgent which could cause a 
fair dame to veuture outside amid the splashing 
waters from above, and the quagmire and puddles 
below. ‘To add to the difficulties of the roads, there 
were then no sedan chairs, hackney coaches, cabs, 
nor even umbrellas. 

Our thoughts do not, however, at present go back 
to that old date when, in addition to other curious 
mnatters, long rows ef pack-horses and tilt-waggons 
might be commonly seen in London streets conveying 
the various kinds of merchandize, but rather to things 
which many will remember not long since, but which 
are uevertheless now matters of the past. 

The deep bass voice calling “ sweep—soot, oh!” 
closely followed by the tiny voice of the little sufferer 
behind, has ceased as regards the latter. 

The dustman’s ball is still. The dogs once em- 
ployed in drawing cat’s-meat barrows have beeu 
thrown out of work: the huge advertising vans, sur- 
mouuted by moustrous hats, dust-paus, carpet-bags, 
and other devices; the long regiments of men beariag 
placards, announcing wondrous bargaius, have all 
vanished ; 

* And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
* * . + 
Leave not a rack behind,” 


They seem to go, and nobody misses them ; and it 
is only when in some reveries, such as those above 
mentioned, that one is liable to turn round and wonder 
what has become of these once familiar features of the 
London thoroughfares. 

The sedan-chair, that far-famed conveyance of our 
great grandfathers and grandmothers, has not been 
met with in the city for many a day: there may, how- 
ever, be found in the London workhouse two or three 
worm-eaten examples, the gilding and embossing 
faded, aud the once showy leather hangings in tatters : 
we imagine that one of these in Fleet-street, at the 
present time, would excite as much curiosity as a 
cocked-hat and pig-tail 

We have in old times “ heard the chimes at mid- 
night:” things are now changed: the ancient Charlies, 
their hourly ery, watch-boxes, horn lantervs, and 
other accoutrements, are gone from the sight and eye. 
It is the same with the mail and stage coaches and 
the guard’s lively horn, and it will not be long ere we 
have a last glimpse of the lumbering hackney cvaches, 
decked, like an undertaker’s shop, with faded heraldic 
representations : the coachman, old and feeble, dressed 
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in that coat of many capes, will soon te off “the 
stand.” 

The link-boys, the street oil-lamps, the dim oil and 
candle-lights in the tradesmen’s shops, have all been 
put out by that modern improvement, gas. Not more 
than 35 years ago, bulls were commonly baited at 
Spitalfields and elsewhere; then we had our cock- 
pits and other “amusements.” The dancing bears, 
and other matters, which were once so common 
in our streets, are now uo longer seen: even the 
parish beadle, that once great authority, is now much 
less thought of than an ordinary policeman. 

The diess-sword, very commonly worn in John- 
son and Goldsmith’s time,* has been superseded by 
walking-sticks and umbrellas. 

It is a sight to see the “charity children” going in 
various processions to St. Paul’s, on their anniversary ; 
then may be observed boys in leather brecches, green 
and other coloured antique coats, and little girls in 
dresses which, however much they may remind us of 
old times, are anything but becoming; and although 
owning to a considerable extent of antiquarian predi- 
lection, we should not be sorry to see these distinctive 
and improper badges of charity disappear, like the 
things above mentioned. 

‘he musical chimes have been stopped in several 
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of the city churches : some of the neighbours consider- | 
ing them an annoyance; although we thiuk the “ Old | 
Hundred,” and other quaint tunes, sounding from the | 
bells, are pleasant to hear for a few minutes, either in | 
the midst of business, or in the still night; often | 
have we lingered for half an hour, near the grey tower | 
of Cripplegate Church, to hear the chimes there | 
which, no doubt, were familiar to Milton’s ears. 

The bellmen of the different parishes and wards, 
who were not long since the great advertising medium, 
are functionaries now unknown in the metropolis. 
The last time we heard a city bellman was more than 
a dozen years ago, about one o’clock on a Christmas 
morning, ringing the 

** Wives and maids to rise, 


And bake their puddings and pies, 
For 'twas Christmas-day in the morning.” 





Inside the houses we also miss many well-known 
objects. Few have seen for many a day past the | 
patience-trying apparatus consisting of the tinder-box, | 
flint, and steel, which so often troubled both dames and | 
maidens, at early morning in particular: thanks to the | 
inventor of lucifer matches. The spinning-wheel is gone, 
so are the needles and sheaths for stocking-knitting. The | 
spinnet and other old-fashioned musical instruments | 
have succumbed to the pianoforte. Indeed, “such 
changes in our time we have seen,” that they are too | 
numerous to mention in a brief paper. We must not, | 
however, omit an important feature. In the printing- | 
office of this paper there are still at work several | 
hand-printing presses, some of old date. With a much | 
more primitive machine the woodcut illustrations of 
Thomas Bewick’s books were slowly printed. How 
wonderful the contrast between these and the huge 
power, in the same office, which throws off, as if by 
magic, thousands of impressions in a morning ! 

Nor is the change in the river less surprising. In 
the towns we have railway stations of a new kind of 
construction, and of such an extent, that it would 
have seemed madness a few years ago to have 
shadowed an idea of them. London is surrounded by 
railways, which will soon move into the heart of the 
City. The electric telegraph flashes its news below 
our feet, in the most bustling thoroughfares. 

A great portion of the London dead is being 
taken for interment to a distance from the 
crowded population. The steam-engine is doing its 
miraculous work, Old Smithficld market has moved, 
though not, we fear, to a sufficient distance. Baths and 
wasbhouses, improved dwellings, improved sewerage, 
improved schools, and other matters, which even in 
their infancy give great promise, are rapidly driving 
away old-fashioned prejudices, and induce the hope that 
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SCALE OF FEES 


THE SINCLAIR SEAMENS’ CHURCH, BELFAST. 





THE SINCLAIR SEAMEN’S CHURCH, lobtruded 50 feet upon the bed of the Thames : 
BELFAST. the mistake is deplorable; but as it cannot be 

Tuts church is now in progress, and will cost |"emedied, and as, despite the cavils, that perform- 
about 3,000/. It is being erected by public |e stands a monument of as yet unrivalled excels 


SE: . lence; the only alternative left us (and that amount- 
subscription, zc ll te to the momeny Of le a duty where so much skill, labour, and expense 
the late John Sinclair, esq. of Belfast, and is |, °°") * e : 
lesioned ¢ ‘a Late thn 's of 4 i have been lavished), is to remove every obstacle to 
Presi " ~ C] ok fe weettiersd aise vs The ithe contemplation of its varied beauties, and fair 
‘ erg 4 one uurch frequenting t gel tie €  proportions,—to open out the aspect on every side ; 
ae ne yh rea was ro . the _ jand to adapt every vicinal structure in perfect con- 
aiatiiidl cael io the "Caen he sew na prrerces ord lit lial eed acne 

aterial used 1s Sands - already possess, 
Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn are the architects. ___ It is unaccountable, when we consider the facilities 
A sailors’ home is also about being built in the this happily and beautifully placed City affords for 
same locality. terminal effect in most of the grand causeways, how 
| mares — little attention has been paid to these points which 
STREET LINES ‘are so material to the scenic exhibition of architec- 
. iui Wincimad< soekd tecture, as well as to the health of the metropolis. 
IMPROVEMENTS projected in the Government | All the s'reets, narrow though they be, terminating 
offices, and the ¢learance which must be effected in in Hyde or Regent’s parks, derive a beauty, a health- 
the noblest quarter of London, before the foundations | fulness, aud in consequence, an increased value from 
are laid, cause no little distrust, lest in the realisation , the aperture which reveals, in ever so sparing a mea- 
of plaos, however faultless, however perfect, the | sure, a green tree, an open glade, or a hill: how 
grand desideratum be forgotten—an effective ap- | much is such a termination enhanced by internal 


proach and exit, together with openings calculated to | squares on the line of street ? But an opening, direct 





if every man will but do his work, the advance in the | afford a happy exposition of the buildings. 
next twenty-five years will not be less remarkable | It would appear that hitherto little attention was 
than it has been in those which have preceded them. | paid to anything beyond the erection and completion 
|of a grand structure: whatever its dimensions, the 
THE BROTHERTON MEMORIAL COM. | old curvilinear and narrow streets were allowed to 
PETITION. | Temain, and in after ages, the mean domiciles aud 
P. S i paltry business stores, along the lines, having acquired 
SIXTY-NINE competitors have submitted designs! an enormously increased value, were replaced by 
(several of them more than one), in reply to the com- | solid, expensive, and even magnificent houses of 
mittee’s advertisement, and these are now open to trade. So fur the old stinted causeways are irremedi- 
the public (t ill July 18), in the Peel-park Museum, | able, therefore it behoves us to guard against the like 
at Salford. The monument is to cost 500 guineas. | error in the new and magnificent quarters which the 

he committee have printed as a pamphlet the! current half century is to inaugurate. 
descriptions accompanying the designs, which serve | Amongst the plans put forward in competition, 
as a catalogue, and make the exhibition one of | not a few have struck out general features of open 
greater interest. Up to this time the course pursued | approach and exposition ; but very few have regarded 
by the committee appears to have been praiseworthy the importance of preserving a clear opening from St. 
ro the extreme. The majority of the designs are | James’s-park to the river, and fewer still the necessity 
10thie in style, and many of them very indifferent. of keeping a clear causeway and open view, north. 
* Milton, the famous etcher of foliage, and other artists | ward, from the Palace of St. Stephen's to Northum- 
might be seen wearing dress-swords not more than thirty berland-gardens, along the river bank. 

years since, By an unhappy accident, the palace has been 








from the park to the river, adorned by chef d’auvres 
' of artistic taste, and conducting (as it must be) ind 
rectly to the majestic flood, how noble would the 
aspect be ! 

Would that we could, by a slight incision upon 
Government estate in Spring-gardens, clear out 
| another aperture (across the mi/ky way) to the statue 
in Charing-cross,—that, as a spell of enchantment, 
would brilliantly illustrete our only grandcentral piazza. 

Few, indeed, are the routes that run straight for 
| any extent: there are none in the old City: Edg- 
| ware-road is, perhaps, the largest in town, extending 
‘over two miles to Kilburn; then Oxford-strect, less 
direct, but taking a range of four miles from Bays- 
| water to Holborn-hill : these are actualities : incessant 





are the tide of population and the roll of vehicles. 
|The Strand, for three-quarters of a mile, is a right 
line, and a right-roysl conduit ; but its continuation 
by Fleet-street (from St. Clement Danes to Sf. 
Paul’s) is an are of which the string would bisect the 
Temple-courts, passing behind the churches of St. 
Bride and the Knights Templars, 
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There is another continuous straight route leading 
northward, from Holborn to Hampstead-road, by 
Southampton-street, Woburn-plece, and Seymour- 
street, which, by the sacrifice of some comparatively 
valueless property, might pass along the west side of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and strike direct upon St. Clement 
Danes ; thus exhibiting in its course of three miles 
more important squares, churches, and public edifices, 
than any other line of the like length. 

An access such as this from the Temple, the ancient 
pericordium of the City, would enhance the value of 
the fine district of its traverse, and awaken citizens to 
the fact, so little considered, that Hampstead and 
Highgate, the most elevated and beautiful of the 
suburbs, are also the nearest. The sinuosities of 


Wych-street,—the cross purposes of Clare-market,— | 


and the insignificant straits of Turnstile and King- 
street, perplex and mystify the vacant rambler, who, 
if proposing a migration vorthward, would rather 
diverge the largo of New Oxford-street, nearly a mile 
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westward, in order then to pursue the certainly less 
agreeable line of Tottenham-court-road. 

We will leave St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Goswell- 
street, the Commercial-road and Mile-end, together 
with Bishopsgate-street, Shoreditch, and their con- 
tinuations, as we found them, in 
commercialists and wise men of the east: these are 
all, in their way, respectable and commodious cause- 
ways, however winding; but to suppose that arteries 
so insufficient for the life’s blood of commerce are to 
continue to be the main duets of traflic, would be to 
determine that the command “to increase and mul- 
tiply ’ should be suspended as to London ; meanwhile, 
that the subjects of this realm are replenishing and 
subduing the remotest ends of earth. 

The reformation and regeneration 
London is now about to commence at the west: so 
far es the embankment of the river from Chelsea is 
concerned, it has been begun; but afier al], the lines 
which are to form the principal easements of trade, 


of structural 


the possession of 


CHURCH, BELFAST.——Messrs. Lanyon anp Lynn, ARCHITECTS. 


are yet to be formed along the proposed quay walls of 
the lhomes. A new Strand reclaimed from the water, 
extending from Westminster to Blackfriars, and, if 
possible, to Paul’s Wharf, is what is required for the 
storeage and depletion of London. The project is 
proven to be practicable, and its utility admitted on 
all hands, as corrective of the tidal impurities; whilst, 
at the same time, floating docks and a great extent of 
valuable building land would be gained. 

The long delay of amendments in old standard 
thoroughfares, such as the removal of Middle-row, of 
Temple-bar, of the stack opposite Meux’s brewery, 
in Tottenham-court-road, &e. &e. cecasions not only 
the decline of the streets immediately concerned, but 
transfers to other reforming quarters that prosperity 
aud respectability which might be attracted to the old 
accustomed routes; as, for instance, in case of the 
opening ond extension of King-street, Holborn, to 
Woburn-pl ice, in the same width, what a location for 
first-rate shops would that short renge offer! The 
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tide of population would straight set in that way : 
the one example may be applied to the numerous 
straits and obstructions of the trading metropolis. 
Any well-built, but isolated quarter, exposed to 
the objection of a bad approach, is in like mauner re- 
stricted and kept down in value. Tne same may be 
said of the low ranges of river-side stores aud »harfs : 
these are at present accessible only by long circuits; 
or if by straight lines, then by steep acclivilies, at a 
gradient of 1 in 13! A palace or castle, with ove 


present day, the acoustic qualities of lecture-halls, 
and other meeting places, are, iu a great measure, the 
result of chance. 

In looking at the vast space of the new reading- 
room at the British Museum, the notion amses that @ 
magnificent hall for the purpose of illustrated lectures 
might be erected on this plan, capable of holding an 
immense concourse of people, who would see better 
thin those in the back-ground of a building of an 
oblong form; and it might be use‘ul to make some 











sole conduit, and that by a drawbridge, as used in | 
feudal times, would be now valueless, except as a| 
curiosity: every abode, or village, or town, is esti- | 
mated just in the ratio of its accessibility ; but in 
cities more especially, open, level, and direct strects 


acoustic experiments, in order to show if, for the 
purposes of lectures and music, similar buildings 
could be made available. Should such experiments be 
made, and found to be successful, it mizht lead to our 
having in the metropolis a structure devoted to the 





are indispensable for ease of traction, freedom of in- | most use'ul purposes, wherein thousands at the same 

tercommunication, clear ventilation, and for the | time might find, chewply, instruction and delight, 

obvious distinction of the several stores, shops, and | 

houses. So, until the most valuable sites of all com- | . : 

mercial London, the river banks (on boti sides), be | CORRESPONDENCE ON THE GOVERN MENT 

opeued out, these vital organs of the great system OFFICES DESIGNS. 

must continue in their present stagnant and diseased| Srr,—I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read 

condition, QuonpaM. the following in your paper for last week, as part of | 
—a the judges’ report :— 


NECESSITY FOR LARGE ROOMS. as With regard to the design for the Foreign and 

; ’ hi im War Departments, a difficulty presented itself, in 

THE NEW READING-ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. consequence of several of the competitors having 
Ttae was when men eminent in literature would | gent in one building more or less unfitted for sub- 
have thought it derogatory to their dignity to have division for both tue public offives, for which distinct 
allowed their works to appear before the public in any prizes have to be awarded, whilst others have either 
other shape than large and costly tomes, which confined their efforts to one of the buildings, or have 
completely put them out of the reach of the multitude ; given separate designs for each. It will be evident 














and ove of the most remarkable signs of the present | that these united designs compete under considerable 

wonderful days is the comparatively cheap production | disadvantage with the single designs, and that unless | 
of high-class works. In addition to this meaus of gq united design should be superior, in both depart- | 
instructirg the people, it is well worth while to notice ments, to all its single competitors, it could not re- | 
the various attempts which are being made in London ceive a prize, because one portion of at could hardly 

aud other large towns by men of emivence to convey, | $¢ executed without the other.” (tt) 


| Committee,” 





by means of lectures and illustrations, iuformation to| Weli informed as the Bui/der usually is, I really 
large masses. ; trust that for once you have been misled. Surely it | 

1 o meet the demand which is evidently growing, | js impossible that the judges could come to such @ de- | 
buildings have been put up capable of holding large | cision as that stated above, aud for such a reason. If | 
numbers. Thirty or forty years ago, a room which | they have acted upon such a@ principle, those who | 
would contain an audience of 1,000. was looked upon | have done the least work have had the best chance, | 
w ith curiosity.  Sinee, Exeter Hall, the Surrey | while those who have gone most comprehensively 
Music Hall, aud other places in the metropolis, have into the subject, and bestowed the most Jabour, | 
been erected ona much larger scale; aud in the pro- | thought, and money upon it, have beeo treated in the | 
vinces, the Free ‘Trade Hull at Manchester, the nulls most scurvy mauner. But I cannot believe that the 
at Birmingham, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and other judges have so acted in defiance of the “ conditions,” | 
places, are remarkable, when contrasted with those for- jn which not a word 1s said requiring the designs to | 
merly used for a similar purpose. The lecture-room at pe distinct. As to the asserted dilemma which I have | 
the Poly technic Institution has been enlarged from time  jtalicised above, “that one portion of it could hardly | 
to time, and at present from 3,000 to 4,000 persons be executed without the other,” surely this is no aff.ir 
cau both hear the lectures and clearly see the explana- of the judges. The duty of the judges was to award 
tory illustrations; and we hope the day is not far | the prizes to the best designs, irrespective of the con- 
distant when meu like Faraday, Owen, and others sequences. If they have been frightened by this 
famous in art, literature, aud science will have the | dilemma, what do they say to the far yreater dilemmas 
means of addressing themselves to classes of many arising from the facts that the prize block plans will 
thousands strong. In the Surrey Musie Hall from _not harmonize with the prize designs for the Foreign 
8,000 to 10,000 persons flock week after weck to jand War Offices, nor the latter with each other? A 
hear the popular preacher of the day, and, what is correspondent informs you that ‘the judges decided 
more, do hear him. — Bo ; to give no competitor more than one premium.” 

Oue of the chief difficulties in bringing about such | Here, again, 1 hope you are mistaken. 
a desirable result seems to be the difficulty in modern} J maintain that if one competitor produced the 
buildings of getting the voice of & speaker to reach @! best designs for the Foreign and War Offices, he 
sufficieut numoer, and there are instances in ballsof would be entitled to two prizes; and if the best for. 
even moderate size where an orator is not #0 well the block planas well, to three prizes ; and I challenge | 
heard by a considerable portion of the audience as he | the judges to point out anything in the “ conditions ” | 
would be from a platform in the open air. to the contrary. If your statements as quoted above 
; — aon poy roe weg pull | be true, pray insert this from 

own the old church © aints at Newcastle-upon- SGUSTE 
Tyne, and rebuild another on its site. ‘The choir, ee ee 
which, with the exception of a sort of sma!) vestibule 
at the entrance, was a perfect circle, was lighted by 
various round-beaded windows, and filted with gal- | 
leries and pews of polished mahogany: the roof was| THe rapid extension of town sewers, as also of | 
nearly flat. On the church being completed, and the house and yard drains, involves frequent use of the 
pulpit placed in its intended position, it was found | words sewer, drain, sewage, &c. There is often con- 
that those in the centre of the chureh could scarcely | fusion, avd consequent incous stency, in the use of 
hear a word of the service: the sound seemed to | these words, and no dictiovary contains full and clear | 
travel round and round the circular walls. avd then | d fivitions. The word sewage is not given in some | 
mingle into an indistinct hum. Mr. T. Sopwith at|of our standard dictionaries. It is frequently con- | 
the time published a little book, giving particulars of | founded with sewerage, aud there is no authority to | 
the failure, and the means which were used to remedy | set an inquirer right. We propose to attempt a few 
the evil. | definitions. | 











SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE NOMEN- 
CLATURE FOR TOWN PURPOSES. | 


SEWERAGE, 8. The aggregate of sewers, if used 
as desciiptive of the sewers of a city, tewn, or dis- 
tricot. “ ‘The sewerage has been completed,” that is, 
a system of sewers has been completed, a number of 
sewers has been completed, which form a system. 
“The sewerage and drainage of Alnwick have been 
compl ted.” 

SewaGe, s. The refuse flowing through drains 
and sewers, Sewage must not be confounded with 
sewerage. They are not synonymous, nor ever can 
be. A tank muy contain sewage, but not sewerage, 
Thi mistake is frequently made. 

Daain, ¢. A conduit from a house or public 
building, tributary to a sewer. A drain is a duct, 
pipe, or passage of stone, brick, earthenware, iron, or 
other material, of any dimensions or sectional form, 
by moans of which foul waters, refuse, and indeed any 
fluids or s#emi-fluids, are drained from buildings, 
houses, yards, or land, into a sewer. Drains may be 
in all resprets like sewers. A sewer is in a public 
road or tier place, for a public purpose: a drain 
commences on private property, and is a tributary to 
a sewor, 

DnainaGe, s. A system of drains. “ The drain- 
age of a city has been completed, ’—that is, the houses 
in such city have been drained. “The town of Aln- 
wick is sewered and drained.” The town is sewered, 
the houses are drained, and therefore the sewerage 
and drainage are complete. “The sewage is either 
psssed (waste) into the river Aln, or applied to the 
land for agricultural use.” 

Remarks.—Sewer, seugh, sew, shoer, sooer, sough, 
suff, suf, are merely variations of one word. In the 
metropolis there were “ Commissioners of Sewers ;” 
in Manchester there is a “ Paving and Soughing 
Town sewers are meaut in both cases. 

Ropert Raw inson,. 








PROVINCIAL AND CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS 


Yarmouth.—The first stone of the new church of 
St. John the Evangelist, now being erected on the 
Denvs, at Yarmouth, for the use of beachimen and 
sailors, was laid on the 7th instant. ‘The site is on 
the open part of the Denes at the junction of York 
aud St, Grorge’s roads. The eburch will be a small 
plain edifice of flint-work, with Bath stone quoins 
and dressings, in the Early English style of archi- 
tecture. 11 will consist of a nave, chancel, and apse ; 
with @ vestry and turret on the south, aud a porch on 
the north side. The nave will be 55 feet long by 
26 feet wide, and the entire length of the church, 
inclading the nave, chaneel, and apse, will be 87 feet. 
The height of the building, from the floor-line of the 
nave to the ridge of the roof, will be 38 feet. The 
roofs will be of open timber staived, but that of 
the chancel will be boarded internally. Tne interior 
of the charch will be faced with white bricks: the 
chancel arch will be of moulded bricks, aud the jambs 
cased with stamped brieks of ornaments] pattern. 
The sittings will consist of open benches of deal 
stained, and accommodation will be provided for 
about 800 persons. Mr. J. H. Hakewell, of London, 
is the architect: Mr. R. Steward, o” Yarmouth, is 
the contractor. The contract is for 1,246/. 

Thatcham.—At a meeting of the committee for 
receiving tenders from the selected parties for re- 
storing and modernizing this church, the tender of 
Mr. Job Hanson, builder, Speenhamland, for 1,690/. 
being the lowest, was accepted: between this and 
the amount of the highest tender the sum exceeded 
400/.; but there was only 33/. difference im that of 
Mr. Hanson and Mr. Thomas, builder, Abingdon, 

Cores End.—Yenters have been given in for 
repairs of Cores End Chapel and the erection of 
schools; Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading, 
architects; ranging, from Williams, 560/. to Holland 
and Stevens (Wycombe), 372/.; the latter accepted. 
The o!d materials were allowed for. 

Drayton.—The lately renovated church in this 
parish has been reopened for Divine service. The 
expenses connected with the renovations amounted to 
about 6007. of which 100/. is still owing. Mr. Davis, 


| of Langport, was the architect employed. 


The acoustic qualities of most of the large ancient 
ehurches in this country contrast curiously with such 
a failure as that above mentioned. 

Ju St Alban’s Avbey sounds are conveyed clearly 


| SEWER, s. singular. A covered or open conduit 
for the removal or passage of water or liquid refuse, 
from a cily, town, village, or hospital, or from dwell- 
|ing houses or other buildings. There are main 


|  Hereford.—The Benedictine order of Roman 
| Catholics are about to erect a monastery at Belmont, 
| near Hereford, on a scale unknown in Englaud since 


|the Reformation. Mr. Pagin has advertised for 


and distinctly to a marvellous distance. Jn Durham | Sewers, sccondary sewers, aud branch sewers. Sewers | tenders for the work. A Roman Catholic church has 
| 


Cathedral we have ofteu in remote nooks and galleries 
heard distine'ly the reading of the lessons. West- 
minster Abbey and other places might also be men- 
tioned, 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral a single voice is not 
audible at a great distance. In most of the Lon- 
don churches which have been erected since the 
date of the Fire of 1666, the sounding-boirds and 
other inveutions fixed upon the pulpits show the diffi- 
culty which was felt by the architects ia the proper 
distribution of sound, and it seems that, even at the 


| may be of any sections] form, and may be constructed 
| of any suitable material. It is the use, and not the 
| dimensions, form, or material, which constitutes a 
sewer. A sewer may be open, like a conduit or 
j camel 3 or elevated like an aqueduct; or beneath an 
embankment, like a culvert; or underground, like an 
adit or atuonel. That which is pablic,—in a street, 
lane, yard, or court, or along avy highway, or an 
outlet from any of the above, will be a sewer. Circular 
or egg-shaped, on cross section, is the best form 
for sewers. 


also beea built at Belmont, at the sole expense of 
Mr. F. R. Wegg Prosser, formerly a member for 
Herefordshire, and who a few years siace seceded from 
the Church of England. 

Walsal/.—The portion ef the Walsall Cemetery 
appropriated to members of the E-tablished Church 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield on the 6th 
instant. The new cemetery is situated upon a gentle 
slope on the south side of the town, between the 
South Staffordshire Railway aud the canal. It is 
approached by a newly-constructed road, 48 feet in 
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width, leading out of Bridgeman-street, and comprises | of the Niebelungen. Of Professor Schwind, all the 
over 13 acres, divided as follows, namely, eight to! cartoons for the historical frescves ‘n the Landgrave’s 
the Church, two to the Roman Catholics, and the, Hall of the Waatburz, &c. The finaneial difficulty 
remainder to the Protestant Dissenters. It is of this exhibition may be gathered from the fact, that 
strrounded by a brick wall, with piers every 15 feet, ; for the cartoous from Berlin alone a guarantee o 
built by Mr. Rowley, of Walsall, at a cost of 800/. 21,000 thalers was required to ve given. 

The laving out, forming, and plauting of the ground, 
have been effected by Messrs. Cole and Sharp, 
Hurserymen, Perry Barr, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Olark, the borough surveyor. ‘The lodge and 
efitrance gates are not yét completed. ‘They will | 





BERN: FIRST INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
OF SWITZERLAND. 


The earving also, which has been finished so many 
years, is how as sharp as the last fivial at the New 
Palace. Nor do I think it at all probable that 
Sir Christopher Wren would have bestowed his time 
aud taleuts on a material that le was not sure from 
experience would stand the test of the London 
atmosphere, and remain perfect in its most minute 
| details fur an indefinite period, without being obliged 





| (as Sir Charles Charles Barry ioforms us, Ae intends 
| domyz), to have recourse to varlous eadnomical means 
Amoncst the real conqnests of our times, the | to arrest further decomposition of a work ou whieh 


cost about 4007. The chapels, which were designed | national exhibitions rank surely first, and that of | S80 mauy thousands of the public mouey have been 


by Mr. Clark, measure 87 feet by 17 feet, clear of | Switzerland has attracted great notice. The building | spemt. 


the walls. Between them rises a tower and spire, | stands near the Aathor, close to the hill whence the | 
80 feet high including the vane; and between the astronomical observatory is looking down on the 
tower and chapels, on each side, are robing-rooms | beholder. It consists of a main mural building and 
and tovl and bier houses. The Episeopal chapel is! an annex of wood. Besides the ground floor, two 
seated for between fifty and sixty persons, the seats | stories have been erected, which form halls supported 
being of deal, stained and varnished. ‘Ine roof is) by two rows of colawns. ‘Tne portal is of a grand 
open, and the timber stained and varnished. 1 
end windows are traceried. The side windows are | adorned with relevos. 
siugle lancet, simiar to the end one, and bordered | this Alpine exhibition are those nearest to sturdy, 
with staiued glass, With the exception of the end ruddy Nature ; the produce of the iroa maaufactories ; 


The | proportion, the windows high, and the pediment | 
The most interesting items of | 


A Master Mason, 





SMEATONIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

Tuts society, founded in 1771 by Mr. Smeaton for 
the purpose of encouraging civil eugineers, and intro- 
ducing, throug! soe‘al meetings, a friendly intercourse 
jamong the profession and men ef scieuce, had an 
eatertaiament on Satarday last at Greenwich. 

The party during the afternoon visited, under 





window, the Dissenters’ chapel is the same as the, building stones, exhibiting some huge specimens of 
other in its internal arrangements ; as to external de- | marble and slate slabs ; blocks of cement, fossil fuel, 
sign, its principal window is a triple lancet. The, peat, and a group of huge ovk casks; nicely orna- 
chapels aud spire are of brick, with Bath stone dress- | mented irou garden furviture; various products of 
ings ; and the roofs are covered with ornamental tiles. | asphaltum, and other chemical produce, are also to be 
The chapels wereereeted by Messrs. Taylor, Brothers, met with. Very ivteresting is the collection of Swiss 
of Walsall, under Mr. Clark’s superintendence, aud | watch and clock works, a series of physical, mathe- 
cost about 1,300/. The contractors were Messrs. | matical, and drawing materials ; specimens of Swiss 
Taylor, Brothers, and Messrs, Cole and Sharp. | printing, lithography, aad photography,—te which 
Preston.—The fowadation-stone of a B«prist chapel | the homely straw plaitings from the Aargau, and the 
was laid in Fishergate, Prestou, on the 2ud instant. | shining kitchen utensils of copper and p/agué, form 
Messrs. Hibbert and Rainford are the architects e}a relieving pendant. The number of exhibitors is 
chapel will be entered from Fishergate by a flight of 2,050, with 20,000 articles. Authors and publishers 
stone steps, with palisading in front. ‘The ground- are separately taken account of, and 8,000 works of 
floor will sext 460 persons. At present it is proposed different kinds have been seut in by 100 of the above 
to have a gullery fur the ehoir ouly, but the chapel is fraternity. 
so planned as to admit of being galleried round at 
any time. In the rear of the chapel will be vestries opoNE FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
= a staircase to the organ gallery. The seats will) 4~J) PROPOSED GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 
¢ open, and the roof will have open framing, consist- ; ms 
ing of rafters with curved ribs and spandrils, filled in A CORRESPONDENT of the Times, writing on the 
with decorated iron castings. Beneath the chapel  S¥dject of stone for the proposed Government build- 





will be boys’ and girls’ schouls, with separate en'rauces | 88, says,—* I think all will admit that the stone | 
from Charnley-street, and divided from exeh other by Chosen for the New Palace is a great mistake, for | 


a moveable screen. These schools are te be 12 feet omg since—in faet, before a portion of that material 
high, and to have all the requisite conveviences had been exposed to the atmosphere more than seven 
attached. The interior dimensions of the chapel will Ye@rs—any practised eye could see what would be the 
be 40 feet by 72 feet. ‘The style of architecture is Tesult. In proof of this, I took occasion, in the early 
mixed, but with Romanesque and Italian features, Part of 1849, to write on the subject to your contem- 
There will be a square tower at the coruer of Fisher- | Porary the Bud/der, but the editor, either disregarding 
gate and Charnley-strect, 110 feet in height to the the observations of so humble an individual as myself, 
top of the tiled roof which will cover it. The contracts | °° perhaps not seeing the truth of the remarks, de- 
for the masons’, juiners’, carpenters’, plasterers’, and clined publishing my communication ; but now it is 
ironfounders’ work have been taken by Messrs, {ound necessary to coat the building with a compound 
Cooper and Tullis, and Mr. Richard Anghton, The to? prevent its destruction, aud this before the builder 


total cost of the chapel, when completed, will be up- has completed his work.” : ; 
wards of 2,500/. The truth is, with the greatest consideration for 


— | correspondents, if we were to give insertion to every 
7 . rere aii a tletter sent to us throwing doubts on the goodness of 
. FoReren IN TELLIGENCE. | the various stones used in building, we should damage 
Novel Use of Electric Telegraphs.—Our German | every quarry-owner in England, and yet do little to 
contemporaries do not think that the use of telegraphs advance the cause of trath. The evidence on which 
for political purposes is their final destination. As Anvston stone was selected overrode any mere belief 
the laws of storms have been now so thoroughly in- | expressed in 1849; and though it is unforiunately the 
vestigated, and the rain-clouds travel very slow ly, the | case that the stone used in particular situations at the 
collectivg and publishing of meteorvlogical intelligence Houses of Parliament is deeaying very fast, it can 
may become of great importance to the agriculturist ; | searcely be doubted that much of the Anston stone is 
and means have been taken in Germany to effect that | a very excellent material. There is a bad bed as wellas a 
object during the sowing and harvest seasous. | good bed, and the stone needs selection. We have several 
Architecture and Poe try.—The Schiller committee | letters before us recommending various stones, espe- 
of Marbach have purchased the house (now a bake- | cially Portland, and we give insertion to ove of them. 
house) where Schiller was born, and it will be It must be remembered, however, that of this al-o we 
inaugurated oa the poet’s hundredth birthday. | have some bad specimens in the metropolis, and it is 
Kaut's Statue-Thn end of thie eens siete difficult to koow what will stand and what will not, 
work, 10 feet high, made by Professor Rauch, has The fact is, no one knows much about stone: we are 
been east in bronze by M. Gladenbach, ln the foundry blundering on in the dark. 
of Berlin : fur the cast 82 ewt. of metal were require d, ——-—_—_—_— 
which dves not include Kant’s Aead, which will be| In Sir Charles Barry’s remarks respecting the 
cast in a separate m uuld. The chasing of the statue! stone of the new Palace, at Wes'minster, I notice one 
will be doue by M. Grinberg, and the work be sent point which, in my humble opivion, is likely to mis- 
in six months to Kouigsberg, the place where it is to | jesd the public, namely, “that upon the whole it (the 
be put up. | Anston stone) has turned out to be at leist as good 
A Novel Art-Exhibition—The little town of! as any stone hitherto employed in London.” Now, 
Meiningen will witness an exhibition of a novel and | if Sir Charles Barry will walk down Fieet-street, and 
interesting kind, viz. that of historical cartoons of | carefully examine the Ketton stone, which is used in 
modern masters, It is owing to Prince Ge wrge Saxe- | St Dunstan’s Church, he will be inclined, 1 should 
Meninzeo, that such high art-works have been! imagine, to alter his opivion. If not, let him pro- 
collected and made available to the public sight. Of| ceed on to St. Paul’s, and examine the Portland 
Cornelius there is a large specimen, “ ‘I'he Four} stone of which that masterpiece of architecture is 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” from the Campo Santo | built : he will there find that, after a lapse of 147 
of Berlin ; “The Creation” and “The Crucifixion ” | years, “in particular situations and under peculiar 
from the Ludwizskirche, in Munich. Of Kau/bach. | conditions,” instead of yielding to the deleterious 
the following cartvons have been procured for the exhi- | effects of the London atmosphere, it has become, io 
bition :—“ I'he Flowering Period of Greece,” and “ The | fact, case hardened, thereby showing that the atmo- 
Reconciliation between Charlemagne aud Wittekind ;” | sphere, inste:d of decomposing the Portland stone, 
a part of a'rieze ‘rom Berlin; and the colossal figures | renders it coosiderably harder and more durable: in } 
of Moses, Salon, Egypt, and Hellas. Of Schnorr! some of the most exposed ports, the tooled marks are 
of Carolsfeld, some minor cartoons, and the large one | as visible as on the day they left the masvn’s banker. 











speciil arrsngements, the Great Hastern ship, the 
Atlantic cable on board H.M.S. Agamemnon, and 
| the Nautilus diving-bell at the Victoria docks. The 
inspection, and explanations given at the several 
j works, were of the highest interest ; aod much 
| pleasure aud information were derived from the visit. 
| At the dinner the chair was taken by Mr. Hawk- 
| shaw, the pres dent for the year ; about forty gentle. 
| men were present: among them, Mr. Sie, henson, 
| M.P., Mr. Locke, M.P., Sir J. Rennie, Sir J. Macneill, 
| Mr. Mylne, the treasurer, and Messrs. Walker, Lind- 
lley, J. Simpson, &c. &e., while some few members 
| Were unavoidably absest in consequence of their pro- 
| fessional engagements in the country. 
| Among the visitors were Col. Dawson, R.E., Capt. 
Claxtov, Capt. Moorsom, Capt, Galton, R.E., &c.: the 
; usual loyal aud ancient toasts of the soviety were 
} given, and much intercourse and friendly discussion 
}on the engineering and seientific topics of the day 
| took place, and the festive proceedings terminated at 


(a late hour, 





A FEW SCRAPS FROM IRELAND. 


Tur Dundalk corn exchange aud markets competi- 


, tion has been decided, apparently as much to the dis- 


satis‘action of the competing architects (except the 
success'ul parties) as in the case of the Londouderry 
bridge, which has been the subject of comment in 
recent numbers of our Journal. Shortly a‘ter the 
decision, which was protracted somewhat beyond the 
usual time in these matters, the committee sent a 
printed cireular to the unsuccessful competitors, being 
a portion of the directors’ report to shareholders, 
stating that after “ much trouble and anxiety ” they 
awarded the first premium (30/.) to Mr. Murray (a 
local builder), and the second to Mr. Neville (the 
county surveyor). Since then advertisements have 
been issued calling for tenders. 

Drawings in competition were also sought for the 
erection of a new mechanics’ institute at Lurgan, 
where Union-street intersects with Market-street, and 
the ultimate decision was in favour of those furvished 
by Mr. Raffles Brown, which, it is ssid, caunot be 
executed for the stipalated sum, 1,200/. 

The site of St. Killian’s new church, Clondalkin, 
Dublin, is near the recently erected couventual build- 
ings and children’s schools, which are both of Gothic 
character, and with them the new ehureh will form a 
large quadrangle The dimensions are (to extreme 
end of chance!) 123 feet by 53 feet, including a nave 
of 27 feet width. Interior height, from flver to 
ridge piece, 52 feet. Style Gothic. Mr. Calubeck, 
architect. 

The Naas gaol competition, as also that of Kilmain- 
ham gaol, Dublin, was decided in favour of Mr Johan 
McCurdy, architect. In the former exse it is pro- 
posed to build a new wing to accommodate 100 male 
prisoners on its three floors, with ali the requirements 
for carrying out effectively the separate system. ‘Ihis 
wing is to communicate with a central hall of semi- 
circular form, on the site of the present chapel, from 
which the existing buildings radiate. A new chapel 
will be provided on second story. The minor build- 
ings will comprise cooking kitchens, wash-houses, 
drving-rooms, &e &e. Probusb'e expenditure about 
9,000/. Ja the latter ease, Mr. Cur-on received a 
second premium, and Mr. Gray a third. An exten- 
sion and modification of the present buildings 13 
adupted, and 100 additional male prisoners accommo- 
dated. A spacious hill, with iron galleries avd roof 
of iron and glass, will connect the two large ¢alsting 
wings, and this is intended as a day-room for the pri- 
soners during inclement weather. Alterations are 
also made in the female department, and the sepurate 
system is to be carried out. 

“4 new Roman Catholie church is to be built at 
Kilbaha, eonaty Clare. , 
The Royal Dublin Society have received plaus in 
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competition for re-arranging, with sheds, offices, &c. 
and roofing, the present cattle-yard in which periodical 
agricultural exhibitions are held. We hear that the 
idea of using the new structure for the triennial exhi- 
bitions of arts aad manufactures is being entertained. 

A new town-hall is to be built at Naas, according 
to Mr. M-Curdy’s designs, which provide market and 
weigh houses, commissioners’ and clerks’ offices, with 
an assembly-room to hold 400 persons. The style is 
Gothic of thirteenth century ; the material, green 
stone, with granite dressings. The principal front 
displays a Gothic arcade on ground-floor, cusped 
windows on first-floor, and surmounted in the centre 
by a gable with clock. 

The Moore testimonial (pedestal) competition has 
been decided in favour of Mr. Mulvany’s plans, which, 
we are informed, anticipate the future site for the 
statue of “Ireland’s bard” to be at the intersection 
of College-street with Westmoreland-street, and oppo- 
site the western portico of the Bavk of Ireland. In 
case the corporation acquiesce in the wishes of the 
committee, the testimonial will be in a very central 
and conspicuons situation, and no doubt will be an 
attractive feature in the city. 





KENSINGTON. 
Tue first annual report of Mr. Godrich, the medical 


officer of health for the parish of Kensington, has | 


From this report it appears that | 
and | 


' 


just been published. 
in the two sub-districts—Kensington-towa 
Brompton—into which the parish has been divided | 
by the registrar-general, with an area of 1,244 and | 
698 statute acres respectively, there was a population, | 
in 1851, of 29,183 and 14,870, which gives about | 
23-5 persons to each acre in the town division, and | 
21-3 in the Brompton. In Kensington, there were | 
of females, 17.275 ; males, 11,908 ; excess of females, | 
5,867: in Brompton, of females, 8,849; males, | 
6,021; excess of females, 2,825. All London con- | 
tains 30 persons to the acre :—St. George’s, Hanover- | 
square, 60 ; St. George the Martyr, 184. The number | 
of inhabited houses in the parish, in 1851, was 6,136 : | 
this will give, upon an average, seven inhabitants for | 
each house. The rateable value of property is nearly | 
226,000/. and the average annual value of each house | 
is about 45/, The entire parish is said to be about | 
eight miles in circumference, to contain sixty miles o' | 
road, and 130 miles of paths. From tables prepared | 
by Mr. D. O. Edwards, of West Brompton, contain- | 
ing the results of 100,000 observations extending | 
over a space of twenty years, it appears that the mean | 
annual temperature of the parish is 49°68 deg. ; while} 
the mean extreme range out of doors reaches to | 
6ldeg. The mean extreme range for each month | 
varies from 30 deg. in January, to 37 deg. in June. | 
In-doors, the mean annual extreme range is reduced | 


from 61 deg. to 36 deg. and the extreme monthly | 


range varies from 16 deg. to 19 deg. 


The estimated population of the parish for the | 
The total number of | 


present year is about 54,000. 


deaths registered during the present year has been | . On Wednesday and Thursday, the 22nd and 23rd, West- 
1,199. If from this we subtract the large number | minster-ball will be open to Peers and members of the | 


of 190 occurring in the hospitals, but non-parishiouers, | 
the mortality of the whole parish will be at the rate | 
Tn Chelsea, it is 26 per 1,000; | 


yin | 


in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and St. James’s, 27 | 


of 18°6 per 1,000. 


per 1,000. There are ouly three parishes in Loudon 

in which the rate is more favourable than at Ken- 

sington, namely, Lewisham, 17 per 1,000; and St. 

George's, Hanover-square, and Hampstead, 18 per 

1,000 ; while Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the- 

East average 29 per 1,000; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, | 
33 per 1,000; and Liverpool, 36 per 1,000. ‘The | 
average of London, generally, is 25 per 1,000. There 

is, however, room in the parish for much improve- 

meut. The visitation of cholera in 1854 cost the 

parish about 2,000/. for extra medical relief and other 
necessaries, besides charges for behoof of widows and 

children on the parish rates. 





PROPOSED OCCUPATION OF ISLINGTON. 
GREEN, 

As you are, of course, aware, the parish of Islington 
contains nearly 120,000 inhabitants, and it contains 
only, for such a large parish, but one small open 
space, common to all, situated about the centre of the 
parish, called Isiington-green. This is a triangular 
piece of ground already disfigured and encroached 
upon by a police-station. 

The parochial authorities and inhabitants of Isling- 
ton have lately been exerting themselves to obtain a 
park, feeling the want of an open space for walking 
and recreation ; and yet, will it be believed, in coutra- 
diction to this, these authorities contemplate—even 
have, I believe, decided on—fuarther disfiguring this 
little space by erecting a vestry-hall on it. 

One of the vestrymen mentioned to me that they 
should ouly want a small space of the green—about 
One quarter; but if you take away one quarter from 
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that which is already small, how very little and con- 
temptible will it make the remaining three quarters, 
letting alone the disfigurement that will be occasioned 
by contracting so sinall a space. Surely there must 
be some spot to obtain in Islington much more appro- 
priate for a vestry-hall than the place proposed, which 
would destroy an open space so necessary to be re- 
tained amidst so vast a population. 

There is already a piece of ground by the turnpike, 
covered by some dilapidated buildings, the remains of 
a fire, which have never been restored: this spot, I 
apprehend, might be reasonably obtained, or if not, 
some other site equally convenient. 

Cuas. Jas, Facue, 





WELLINGTON MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 

THERE are nearly a hundred designs in West- 
minster-hall. Half the number contributed from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ;—Italy, Germany, 
| Spain, and America furnish nearly fi'ty. 
| The designs by British subjects have black num- 
| bers, those by foreign artists red; so that they are 
| easily distinguished. Many of those with red numbers 
| are unquestionably very fine in modelling, but the 
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| general characteristic is either violent action, or built 


tombs, or temples; one building within another is | 
certainly an error. 

It is a great pleasure to find our own artists have 
come out so well, even though some of our best men 
have refrained from sending, through reports of a 
pre-arrangement with regard to the commission which 
have been circulated. Of course, amongst so many, 
and any one sending who pleased, there are some 
most extraordinary notions, English as well as 
foreign ; reminding one of clock-cases, confectioners’ | 
temples, racing plates, &e. Many—and very many — 
look as if they could not be increased in size without | 
losing whatever merit they now possess, 
element that should be well considered. 


that good iron can only be obtained at “trade” 
houses and “trade” rates. Very good bars may be 
obtained at the prices at which they have been for 
some time selling, namely, 8/.; good bars, 7/. 15s. ; 
and by some makers bars are sold at 7/. 103. Plates 
and sheets are sold as low as 9/., and good plates and 
sheets at 9/. 10s.—all at the works. 

Pigs of a serviceable character range from 
3/7. 17s. 6d. to 4/7. 5s. Good mine warm-air pigs are 
quoted at 4/. 2s. 6d., but 47. 1s. 3d. in most instances ; 
and 4/. in others would not be refused. No large 
transactions are reported at 4/. 5s.; and pigs at 
3/. 17s. 6d. are serviceable as a mixture; for it is a 
fact that a good tough bar cannot be made of the best 
class of pigs. 








PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE ’51 
EXHIBITION. 


WE would draw attention to the invitation in our 
advertising columns, addressed by the committee for 
erecting a memorial of the Great Exhibition, as we!! 
to architects as to sculptors. Much is advisedly left 
to the discretion of the competitors. The sum in the 
hands of the committee is about 6,000/. and we sin- 
cerely hope, looking to the greatness of the object 
and the desire of the committee, if a good design be 
sutmitted, and no difficulty arise to allow the author 
of it to carry it into execution, that artists of ability 
will compete. The Rev. Dr. Booth and Mr. Godwin 
act as honorary secretaries. 





LONDONDERRY BRIDGE.—COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 
I wave looked anxiously in the columns of your 
Journal for an authoritative contradiction of the 
charges involved in the questions of your correspon- 


dent “C.E.,” and which, “ Another C.E.” has not 


hesita'ed—with some slight modifications—to answer 


This is an in the affirmative. I regret, for the honour of my 
| profession, to say that I have looked in vain : for it is 


Without at present going into relative or particular | impossible to attach any value to statements which 


/merit of works, and some are fine and appropriate, | you mention having received, but which are marked 
it may be worth while to notice, that the general im- | “ not for publication.” 


Bat, I venture to think, sir, 


pression amongst artists and the public, is, that no | that this matter can scarcely be allowed to remain as 


one work will be selected ; that the premiums will be | it now is. 


The Londonderry Bridge Commissioncrs 


awarded, and the Government entrust the commission | must have some responsibility towards the public, aud 


to whom they please. Before doing which—if such 
has ever been the intention—it would be wise to 
select four if not five of the best in the present com- 
petition, to pay them for their models, and direct | 


while the charges that have been made by your cor- 
respondents remain unanswered, the Bridge Commis- 
sioners not only appear identified with a course of 


proceeding which I should hope is unprecedented in 


them to produce works twice the size of those now the history of competitions; but, after having spent 


submitted. We should then, without the slightest | 


a large sum of the public money, they adopt a 








doubt, have a monument worthy of the Duke—and | design for their bridge which was publicly condemned 
one that would show that British art is even equal | by a gentleman who is, admittedly, the very highest 
to British heroism. authority on the subject. Mr. Barlow, indeed, chal- 
lenges disenssion on his design at the coming meet- 
‘ing of the British Association ; but the tribunal that 


The following notice has been given :— J \ 
he has chosen is not one that, on such a subject as 


| rule, the week after the quarterly gatherings, no large 


“The models will be exhibited to the public on Monday, 


the 20th, Tuesday, the 21st, and Saturday, the 25th of | 


July, from 9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 


louse of Commons, from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 

After Saturday, the 25th, the Exhibition will be open 
every Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday, from 9 
till 7, until further notice.” 





NOTES UPON IRON. 


this, will command respect. The amateurs and 
pleasure-hunters who will assemble in Dublin a few 
weeks hence, will find little interest in a discussion, 
on the advantages of a combination of girders and 
suspension chains. I would suggest to Mr. Barlow, 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers is the proper 
tribun»l before which to debate this subject : a good 
deal of attention hes now been drawn to it, and I 
think I can promise Mr. Barlow, that if he will bring 


‘the matter forward in the next session of the Insti- 


(By our Special Correspondent in Staffordshire.) 

Tue iron trade of Staffordshire is quiet, but | 
healthy. The quarterly mectings, which terminated at 
Dudley on Saturday last, passed off without any | 
excitement; and since that time there has been no | 
marked demand, from either the American, con- 
tinental, or the home markets. 

The weekly meeting of the trade at Wolverhampton, | 
on Wednesday last, was not numerously attended ; | 
and the proceedings were no exception to the general | 


transactions having taken place. Pigs are a shade | 
easier than they were a fortnight ago; and if the | 
weather continues at the preseut hizh temperature, | 
must, at most houses, be half-a-crown cheaper in 
another fortnight than they are now. Indeed, we | 
shall not be surprised if they are obtained at that re- | 
duction next week; for there seems tous to bea 


the makers of malleable iron. 


studied holding back of orders for pigs on the part of | 
This, added to the | 
prevailing weather checking the makers of malleable | 
iron, whilst it permits the blast furnace to continue | 
its operations, must inevitably throw a larger quantity | 
of pigs into the market, to the benefit of the makers | 


tution, he will have the opportunity of hearing the 
opinion of more than one eminent member of our 
profession upon it. M.I.C. B. 





THE RECENT DECISION UNDER THE 
MEFROPOLITAN BUILDING ACP, 
ON THE PROJECTION AT 74, GREAT TITCHFIELD- 
STREET. 
Hap only your report appeared, I should not have con- 


| sidered it necessary to have addressed you, notwithstand- 


ing some errors ; but “ Investigator’s ” letter, appended to 
that report, in your last number, betrays so much igno- 
rance of the case, and it may possibly be shared by the 
profession, that I feel called on to offer some explanations, 
as well as to state that Mr. Beadon most emphatically 
expressed his opinion on most of the questions raised, and 
decided that he ‘‘ could not be called on to make the order 
demanded.” 

The requisitions were, to take down the slate enclosures 
and to build 9-inch walls from the foundations, and to carry 
up one portion as a party-wall, 15 inches above the roof. 

I did not deny that it was an alteration and addition 
within the meaning of the 9th section; but I contended 
that the projection came within the 26th section, and wes 
constructed of the stipulated fire-proof materials, and 
denied that the ‘ projection” was a ‘‘ building.” The 
26th section distinctly marks the difference between the 
projections allowed on the fronts and rears of houses. The 


of manufactured ihn ‘ | paragraphs of the section are firstly as to projections 

The prices recommended to the houses technically | generally, where the words “architectural prchention OR 
termed “the trade,” are reported to be adhered to | decoration,” occur, and those projections must be of fire- 
by the leading members of that coalition. Tt | proof material. The fifth paragraph states that no pro- 
by whe ie g me ‘ at coantion. ley are, | Section shall extend beyond the general live of fronts: 
bars, 9/.; hoops, 10/., sheets and plates, 10/. 10s., | the words “architectural projection’? are here carefully 
at the works. How long, however, this will be the | omitted; but “ architectural decoration” are with equal 


| i is Vi tion that 
case depends upon the extent of the demand, and the | jy, a ener ae ee pert om 








_resulting competition, It is a dogma fast exploding, merely gave as an argument that if he could enclose his 
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! 
balcony and verandah, he could see no reason for object: | 
ing to this kind of projection, and that the second part of 
the Act (sec. 69 and onwards), to which I had referred, gave | 
quite sufficient powers for protecting the inhabitants | 
against want of safety. This judgment I consider to be 
just and legal. | 

The several parts of the Act to which I felt it my duty 
to call Mr. Beadon’s attention, in answer to Mr. Jennings’s | 
opening speech (secs. 9, 26, and 31), produced much dis- 
cussion, and many hypothetical cases were suggested by 
Mr. Beadon to show how far the “ construction ” of a wall 
was affected by the cutting of a window-opening lower, 
higher, or wider, but it really had nothing to do with the 
decision. The whole question turned upon the construe- 
tion of the words ‘‘ building” and “ architectural projec- 
tion.” 

“Investigator” will be effectually answered by the 
following simple replies to his queries, seria’iim :— 

The projection was of slate slabs, and fireproof, and 
Mr. Jennings approved of the construction. 

The brackets were of iron. 

Verandahs and balconies may be enclosed and conserva- 
tories may be *‘ projected.” 

The reference in my defence to the woodwork not then 
fixed was a technical point of defence only. 

The size is only limited by the security of the construc- 
tion. 

The projection with “ quarter sides ’’ alluded to is con- 
trary to the Act. Epwakp Roperts, 





VALUE OF LAND AT NORWOOD. 
THOMAS SHELDRICK, AND WEST-END AND CRYSTAL 
PALACE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


AN inquiry took place before a jury at the Sessions- 
house at Newington, on the 25th June, to assess the value 
of 2r. 18p. of copyhold building land, situate at Pilgrim’s- 
hill, Lower Norwood, required by the company. It 
appeared that in 1839 Mr. Sheldrick purchased the land at 
auction for the sum of 60/. 18s. and he had since planted 
and converted it into garden-ground. On the part of the 
claimant, Mr. Willshire gave evidence that he valued the 
same at 671/.; and Mr. Hammack and Mr. I’Anson at the 
sum of 647/. On the part of the company, Mr. R. A. 
Withal valued it at 270/. and Mr. C. Lee ut 262/. When, 
after a long inquiry, the jury gave a verdict for 500/. 





Books Received. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, by 
various Writers. Edited by Wittiam Swmira, 
LL.D. Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower-street. 
1857. Part XVII., completing the work. 

To any one who knows, as many now do, the excel- 

lence of Smith’s “ Classical Dictionary ” a new work of 

a like order, by the same writers, needs not much re- 

commendation. Such is the case in the presentinstance. 

The work just completed forms one of a series which 

constitutes a comprehensive encyclopedia of classic 

lore. This series of classical dictionaries comprises 

“Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “ Greek and Roman 

Biography,” and ‘“‘ Greek and Romauv Geography ;” 

and the present work concludes the series. Although 

designed mainly to illustrate the Greek and Roman 
writers, the “ Dictionary of Geography ” iucludes the 
geographical names which occur iu the sacred Scrip- 
tures ;* and thus this new work forms a dictionary of 
ancient geography, in the widest acceptation of the 
term, although the name “Greek and Roman” has 
been retained partly for the sake of uoiformity, but 
chiefly to indicate the principal object of the work. 
Such a dictionary was much needed, even were it but 
to embody and arrange for easy reference the labours 
of various authors of modern times, and the results 
of various more or less recent discoveries. And 
well has the task been accomplished. The work is 
illustrated by plans of cities, districts, and battles ; 
representations of public buildings and other ancient 
works, and coins of the more important places ; and 
to the whole is added a useful index of names which 
occur in the body of articles, but not under special 
headings of their own, in the alphabetical order of the 
dictionary. It is a learned and admirable produc- 
tion, esseutial to every library. Frequent reference 
was made to this work in the articles on “ Greece ”’ 
and “ Rome,” which recently appeared in our pages, 


* There is a scriptural name of some importance, 
especially at presené when Babylovia and Chaldea are ex- 
citing so much interest, to which it may be worth while 
here to direct Dr. Smith’s attention, with the view o 
amendment, or addition, at some future time. The name 
in question is ‘* Hiddekel’’—the “ Great River Hiddekel,” 
as it is called in the scriptural book of Daniel, the prophet 
and master of the Magicians and Chaldeans, who strolled 
along its banks while a captive in Babylonia. In the 
second chapter of Genesis, four rivers are named as 
uniting at the Garden of Eden,—the Euphrates, the 
Hiddekel, the Pison, and the Gihon. Now, two of these 
are called Great Rivers in the Bible,—the Euphrates 
being one, and the Hiddekel the other, though it is only 
in the book of Daniel that this latter is called a great 
river. Under the head of “ Tigris,”’ in the Dictionary 
under notice, we are told in a somewhat lengthened and 
important article, that according to Pliny, the Tigris 
(which is the only greatriver uniting with the Euphrates), 
was anciently called Diylito, in the upper part of it where 
it flowed gently, and that Josephus and Zonoras mention 
that it bore the name of Diglod, and in its earliest course 
Daghele Didschle, or Dadschla. Even now, the writer of 
the article might have added, it is called Dijil by the 
Arabs and others in its vicinity, There can scarcely be a 
doubt, therefore, that the great river Hiddekel was the 
Tigris ; yet no allusion is made to this fat or probability, 
nor indeed to the scriptural name Hiddekel at all, in the 
article “ Tigris ;"" nor is there a separate heading for 


Hiddekel in the work under notice, 





We deem it right, nevertheless, now to mention, with 
strong commendation, its completion. 


Burning the Dead ; or, Urn Sepulture: with Sugges- 
tions. Vhilip and Son, 32, Fleet-street. 1857. 
A “Member of the Royal College of Surgeons” 
revives this subject, treating of it “religiously, soci- 
ally, and generally, with suggestions fur a revival of 
the practice as a sanitary measure.” ‘The pamphlet 
will be found to be a readable aud interesting one, 
even by those who, like ourselves, cannot see much 
likelihood of the adoption of its suggestions by Eng- 
lish people. An association, as our readers may recol- 
lect, Was some years since formed for the purpose of 
carrying out a similar idea, and we assisted in giving 
| publicity to that idea at the time, desirous as we were 
to have some substitute or other for the d sgusting 
practice of intramural burial. Now that the object 
of expelling dead and putrefying c:rcasses from towns 
is pretty well effected, we fear there is less chance 
thau ever for “urn sepulture,” al:thouzh we do thiuk 
it would be preferable even to extramural burial. 
The present writer's idea seems to be based on, or at 
| least suggested by, that of M. Bonneau, proposed as 
a remedy, at Paris, for evils such as malignant sore 
throats, which are believed to arise from the contam- 
ination of the city air while passing over the extra- 
mural cemeteries in the neighbourhood, and also of the 
water in wells there. The Parisians, who delight in 
such memestoes as mourning riogs made of the iron 
in the blood of their deceased friends, are much more 
likely to adopt such a novelty as “urn sepulture ” 
than we are, but an association who would show the 
example might do much to obliterate prejudice 
agalust it, even with us, and certainly on sanitary 
grounds, such a mode of disposing of our dead as 
that of burning to ashes and preserving these in 
; urns deposited in consecrated galleries, or in open 
cemeteries, would be infiaitely preferable to the pre- 
' seat practice of burial. 





HMPiscellanea. 


THe FortHcomMInG MEETING OF THE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL [NsTITUTE.—The members and friends of 
the Archeological Institute will hold their meeting 
this year at Chester. Lord Talbot de Malahide will 
preside; Sir Stephen Glynoe will preside over the 
architectural section. The general programme states 
that on Tuesday, July 21, the reception-room will be 
at the Town-hall, Northg.ite-street, opening meeting 
at twelve; the Museum of the Institute at King’s 
School; visits in Chester or vicinity—the cathedral 
and churctes, city walls, museums, Roman wall, 
Hypocaust, and other remains, “The Rows,” &e. 
evening meeting. Ou Wednesdiy, July 22, there 
will be meetings of the sections (history, anti- 
quities, architecture) at the Town-hall, at ten; 
visits in or near Chester, in the afternoon; annual 
banquet of the Inustitute. Thursday, July 23, 
visits to Art-Treasures at Manchester. Friday, 
July 24, meetings of the sections at the Town-hall, 
at ten; examination of the cathedral and adjein- 
ing buildings, evening meeting. Saturday, July 25, 
excursion to Liverpool; visit to museum formed by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer; Mr. Watt will receive the mem- 
bers at Speke-hall; conversazione at St. George’s- 
hall in the evening. Monday, July 27, excursion to 
Carnarvon and Conway Castles. Tuesday, July 28, 
meetings of the sections ; a short excursion ; 
sazione at the Museum of the Institute, in the even- 
ing, at eight. Wednesday, July 29, annual meeting 
of members of the Institute, at the Town-hail, for 
general concluding meeting 


CONVET- 


election of members, &e 
at twelve. 

Fata, AccipENT TO BricKLAYERS,—On the 13:h 
ult. several men in the employ of Mr. Thos. Wilde, 
contractor, Stalybridge, wee engaged upon the erec- 
tion of a chimney at a mill in Saddleworth. Two of 
them were at the top of the chimney, where they had 
placed some stones upoa the brickwork, and they 
were about to pour wolten lead between the stones. 
As the pan containing the boiling metal was being 
drawn through the mauhole in the chimney, it fell on 
oue side, and the lead ran upon some cotton bags that 
had been placed upon the top of the old chimuey to 
keep the sulphar from the new part. The cotton 
blazed, aud in trying to put out the fire the two men 
were so very much burved that both have siuce died, 
and a verdict of accidental death has just been re- 
turned on an inquest as tu the death of one of them. 

Nuisances RemovaL Act.—Section 8 provides 
that no animal shall be kept so as to be a nuisance 
or injurious to health. The rest of a large portion of 
the metropolis is now broken and disturved by the 
crowing, and that of a very powerful kind, of Cochin 
China cocks. It is suggested that,if the present Act 
do not mect the annoy.uce, it would be very desirable 
to introduce a clause to meet what threatens to be a 
very serious nuisance.—A RaTEPAYER. 
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Tue Royat Victoria Patriotic Asytum.—Out 
of the Patriotic Fund, amounting to 1,446,985/. a 
surplus sum of 38,0007. has been reserved for the 
erection of an asylum for 300 orphan daughters of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 140,000/. for its 
endowment. On the 11th instant her Majesty laid the 
foundation stone of the new asylum, which is to be built, 
with something of the character of Heriot’s Hospital 
at Edinburgh, omitting, however, much of that oruate 
style of decoration, which would unnecessarily absorb 
an undue portion of the funds at present available. 
The site which the building is to occupy is on Wands- 
worth-common, a short distance from the Clapham 
station of the South-Western Railway, overlooking on 
one side the Wandsworth Honse of Correction, and 
the Freemasons’ Asylum for Female Orphans. Mr. 
Rhode Hawkins is the architect of the new Asylum, 

Tue New Workuovse ror Norwicu.—'The first 
sod was turned on the site of the new workhouse for 
Norwich on the 7th instant. The new buildings 
which are about to be erected by Messrs. Curtis aud 
Ba'ls from the designs of Me-srs. Medland and 
Maberley, of Gloucester, consist of five divisions. 
Ist. The front buildings next the Cemetery-road 
from the Dereham turnpike, consisting of offices for 
the clerk, board room, porters’ room, relieving officers’ 
and waiting rooms, aud receiving and vagrants’ wards 
fur both sexes, with their yards, &c. forming a front- 
aze of about 250 feet in leugth. 2nd. The main 
buildings, distant from the front line about 115 feet. 
These consist of wards for the old men and women 
(all having boarded floors), the able-bodied of both 
sexes, the master’s, matron’s, and other officers’ 
rooms. ‘The total froutage of the main building is 
upwards of 400 feet. Connected with the diving- 
room, by a corridor of 172 feet in length, are the 
in‘ants’ wards (division No. 3): these consist of day- 
rooms, dormitories (all having boarded flvors), lava- 
tories, baths, Ke. and an infants’ school-room. Ad- 
joining these, but separated so as to prevent any 


| possible annoyance, are the wards for the harmless 


insane 


No. 5 


(division No. 4). The infirmary (division 
, is situated in a corner of the ground apart 


| from the other buildings. In the rear of the infirmary 


are the wards for cutaneous patients, and in a remote 
corner of the ground is the dead-house. The chapel 
is situated over the dining-hall in the main buildings. 
In the centre of the roof is the bell-turret, with spire 
and vane. 

CATHEDRAL GramMMAR.—The following notice is 
placed in the clisters of Worcester cathedral :— 
‘“* This public notice is hereby given. That if any 
damage is done to the walls, either by writing, or 
otherwise defacing them, or any other nuisance, com- 
mitted in the cloisters, they will tmmediately be 
locked up, by order of the Dean and Chapter.” 

Tue Scorcn Iron Trapet.—Though the pro- 
duction of pig iron in the last quurter, says the 
quarterly cireular of Mr. T. Thorburn, reached nearly 
220,000 tons, yet it was fully 8,000 tons less than 
when compared with the preceding three months; 
aud it is important to note, that during the same 
period, the local consumption and exports, foreign 
and coastwise, exceeded to make 20,000 tons—having 
in the aggregate amouuted to the enormous quantity 
of 240,000 tons. The stocks are thus reduced since 
March 20,000 tons, and are now only 103,000 tons 
lying in warehousekeepers’ and makers’ hands. The 
fact of a much greater quantity of iron being sold in 
May than there was in warehousekeepers’ stores, in- 
duced the principal buyers to demand delivery of the 
warrants, and the price in consequence quickly rose 
to 82s. 6d. An interdict or injunction having been 
applied for, to preveut the storekeepers from issuing 
warrants until the iron was actuilly in store, this was 
readily obtained, and the system of issuing warrants 
without actual possession of the iron has been for 
ever quashed. Since the pressure for warrants 
ceased, the market has remained inactive, and prices 
have gradually declined to 75s. per ton, without much 
iron changing hands. Towards the close of the month 
a better feeling existed. 

Visit oF Dunprs Houser ButLDING TRADES TO 
Monrrose.—On the 27th ult. says the Montrose 
Review, “ anumerous party of the operatives and their 
friends belonging to the different trades connected with 
the building and furnishing of houses visited our good 
town from ‘Bonny Dundee.’ ‘They were accom- 
panied with five bands of music, and the various trades 
displaying flags aud banners and a great variety of 
beautiful aud ingenious models of their respective 
handicrafts. The large procession, numbering upwards 
of 1,000 persons, proceeded iu gre:t pomp and mag- 
nificence to visit the various places of public interest 
in our town. The spectacle, upou the whole, was 
very imposing, and was much admired by our citizens, 
who turned out in vast numbers to witness it. The 
men were well attired, and the appreutices were decked 
in their best. In particular, the upholsterers had a 
very fine appearance, being all respectable-looking 


men and all attired in black suits with white kids.” 
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railways ia the United Kingdom for the week ending 
July 4, amouuted to 495,571/. and for the corre- 

ding week of 1856 to 472,336/. showing an 
increase of 23,235/. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways having their termini in the metropolis 
amounted for the week ending as above to 204,567/. 


and last year to 203,846/. showing an increase of | armories of this celebrated fortress will be given by | *¥sres of flooring, round, brestsummers, girders, 


Rartway Trarric.—The traffic returns of the 


Lonpon 
Socrety.—This society will hold a meeting on 
Tuesday, July 21st, at the Tower of London, when 
the White Tower, with St. John’s Chapel, the various 
towers, the armories, &c. will be visited and examined, 
and brief descriptive notices of the historical asso- 
| ciations, the fortifications, the architecture, and the 


1,221/. The increase on the Eastern Counties | Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. C. Bailey, Rev. C. Boutell, Hon. 


amounted to 959/.; on the Great Northern to 294/, ; 
on the Great Western to 1,589/7.; on the London and 
North-Western to 2,354/.: total, 5,196/. But from 


Sec. Mr. F. W. Fairholt, Rev. Thos. Hugo, Mr. 
Whicheord, and Mr. A. White. The admission will 
be by cards only. A series of papers upon the Tower 


this must be dedueted 261/. the decrease on the of London will be read at the next evening meeting 


London and Blackwall; 1807. on the London, | 
Brighton, and South Coast; 3,114/. on the London | 
and South-Western ; and 470/. on the South-Eastern. | 


The receipts on the other lines in the United King- | 


dom amounted to 291,004/. and for the correspond- 
ing period of 1856, to 268,990/. showing an increase 
of 22,014/. 


Reports on Common Lopotne-Hovses.— Reports 
from the provinces as well as from the metropolitan 
districts, to the General Board of Health, on this sub- 
ject, have been pricted by order of the Commons. 
These reports uniformly testify to the sanitary and 
moral improvements effected by the supervision of 
lodging-houses uoder the Common Lodging Houses 
Acts; so much so, indeed, that these houses, which 
were not long since a reproach to every town, are 
now beeoming an example to other houses inhabited 
by the lower elasses; and which many of the re- 
porters urge should be brought under similar regula- 
tions. The diminution of fevers in many of the 
lodging-houses is alluded to as quite remarkable, and 
one feels in reading these reports, as if it were the 
“model lodging-house” statistics the reporters were 
contrasting with the notorious overcrowded, filthy, 
and deadly hordes about which, in former years, com- 
plaints were so frequent and so urgent. The Crowded 
Dwellings Prevention Bill, we observe, has just 
passed through committee in the House of Lords. 


Tre Lecture-HALL, Trinity CoLtiecr, DuBLin. 
—This building, illustrated by us some time ago, is 
making rapid progress. The Westmeath Guardian 
gives the following particulars of its internal fittings. 
The entrance door is of solid oak, in small panels, 
with copper bolts at the interstices of each rail, and 
is surmounted by the College Arms, also handsomely 
carved in Portland, This door opens into the lower 
hall of the building, the walls of which—as well as 
those of the inner hall—are lined with Caen stone. 
The ceiling is of wood-work, with moulded juists sup- 
ported on beams, moulded and roped on the edges. 
The lower hall is divided from the inner, or principal 
hall, by three handsome arches, all of which are 
carved, notched and roped, ‘and are supported by 
four psir of Irish marble columns of considerable 
beauty, highly polished, and a ring of polished marble 
of triavgular shape surrounding them on the inoer 
arches. A flight of six steps through the centre arch 
leads into the inner hall immediately in front of the 
grand staircase, which is composed of one ceutre and 
two wing flights leading to arched arcades, supported 
by marble pillars. The hallis an exceedingly hand- 
some apartment, lighted from above by two circular 
dome lights. The domes are constructed of red, 
white, blue, brown, and green enamelled bricks, form- 
ing a neat zig-zag pattern to imitate Mosaic work, 
and giving a very handsome and novel appearance to 
the hall. The arches supporting the dome are com- 
posed of alternate red and white stone, springing at 
each side from two green marble polished pilasters. 
The stones forming the stairs are also wliernate white 
and red: thestairs are of Portland, and the side walls 
of Caen stone, and capped with Gulway marble, 
moulded, carved, and polished. The wings at the 
commencement of the stairs are ornamented with two 
elaborately-carved Caen stone brackets. The floors of 
the hall, areadcs, &e. are of tesselated paving, red, 
white, and black, with a blue border; and on the 
lower floor there are four large, handsome, lofty 
lecture-rooms, two laboratories, and four private 
rooms for the professors. The upper floor is divided 
into two spacious rvoms, intended for the College 
Museum, 


of the society. 





TENDERS 
For the Sleaford Corn Exchange, and Market-house. 
Mr. Charles Kirk, architect, Sleaford, Quantities sup- 





lied ;— 
. 8. and W. Pattinson, Ruskington £6,335 14 0 
John Baker, Sleaford............... 5,590 0 0 
W. Huddleston, Lincoln 4,922 0 0 
BE, Womans LOI. ccccspacsenescce 4,500 0 0 
J. and W. Norman, Leicester 
CRIED seicerscetansseseacexsss gee 4,384 0 0 


For new Offices for the Board of Works, for the Strand 
District. Mr. George Frederick Fry, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :-— 

POE sncansinpectscorensseienns sabe £4,560 
BPUIED: -crounishiapiveceaspepekonarese <a 
Carter ..., 
PRICY oissseesorseee . 4,470 
Clark and Barnes............... “a 

POUR cowepesssncsoscnsgecacesenegse 

Fnoor ... 







Beauford 


Dove ...... 


ecesooooscoooocoeo 
esoooocooosoeoecose:s 


Purkiss (accepted) ..........s:000008 3.472 0 


For the erection of a Model Lodging-house, in Eagle- 
court, Strand, for the Strand Buildings Company. 
Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, architeets. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Yeldham :— 


Bird, Hammersmith ..,.,.,........ £4,875 
Lucas (Bro.) ........++ : 


Wm. Jackson ..... 
Bi MIN: csiissmmvceenincvens crterseeeee 4, debt 
Trollope and SonS.........seesee0e+s + 4,320 


& 
oseoosco 
eoooc[(“ 


T. Piper and Son (accepted) ... 4,295 


For enlarging the Caledonian Brewery, for Messrs, 
Gordon andCo. Mr. John Barnett, arehitect :— 


George Myers ......scecea0e sopbonnaes £3,275 0 0 
Mansfield and Son ,,.. 2,850 0 0 
Peper and Son .......... 2,724 0 0 
Lawrence ......... pneeoekay 2,697 0 0 





For Works in the restoration of Thatcham Church, 
Berks. Mr. Thomas Hellyer, architect, Ryde :— 





Holles, Wokingham ............... £2,118 14 0 
Higgs, London ....... . 1,969 0 0 
Wheeler, Reading .... -. 1050 0 1 
Nichols, Basingstoke ssinobumaeesas . 1,941 0 0 
Thomas, Abingdon ................. . 1,723 10 4 
Hanson, Newbury (accepted)... 1,690 0 0 


For New Baptist Chapel, at Castletown, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr, R. G. Thomas, architect, Newport :— 


G. A. Stone, Cardi®® .,..cosssccccee, £1,750 0 0 
George Jones, Newport............ 1,718 0 9 
Donal: Francie ....00c00-covcesserescee 1,700 0 0 
William Williams............. eebideis 1,680 0 0 


For rebuilding Premises adjoining the St. Botolph 
Aldgate Charity Schools, Tower-hill. Messrs. Willshire 
and Parris, architects. Quantities supplied :— 





ee: I, NN cre esnnsdsuniderin £1,197 0 0 
SOE WOE scenvnsretesvindssnvanvs 1,175 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham ...... 1,165 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons..............06+ . 1,142 0 0 
Rs ED sconeeapoinag vesanarensiapieso’ 1,132 0 0 
Trollope and Sons .. ~~ ae @ 6 
John Willson... .... « 1,099 0 0 
Be eS vindncnandiocndesssense 1,097 0 0 
EE BREE | cavhannstgnsnnsentiasiane . 1,075 0 0 


For Corn Exchange and Offices, Alcester. Mr. Edward 
Holmes, architect, Quantities supplied :— 












Occupation FoR LaptEs.—An association has 
been formed for “‘ Promoting the Employment of 
Ladies as Teachers of the Fine Arts.” ‘lhe seared, 
of Argyll, the Countess of Granville, and many others 
of the female aristocracy, are leading members. The 





Cale and Son, Birmingham ....., £1,095 0 0 
Clifford, Handsworth ....,........+ 2 0 0 
Wainwright, Worcester... ........ 1,044 0 0 
J. and E. Norman, Leicester ... 1,030 0 0 
Matthews, Birmingham........... . 1,025 0 0 
Walker, Evesham...........,... inp 5s 2 8 
Robinson, Redditch............ er 998 0 0 
Matthews, King’s Norton.. 987 0 0 
Mountford, Birmingham nee 985 12 0 
Hunt, Aloester.........s0rss00rsevene 980 0 0 
Hardwick and Son, Birmingham 

(OOSONEORY si cccsecereccverevectseenss 980 0 6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


object in view is “to find an oreupation especially | J. ¥.-W. and P—F.—D. A. L—De J.—0. M—G. L. B—W. P. 


suitable for educated and intelligent women.” The 

plan is, we believe, already in working order. 
Composition Mou.pns.—Mr. T. Hodgson, Brook- 

lyn (U.S.), has invented a plastic material, capable of 


M. and P.—R. W. M.—J. B. 8. (paragraph has not been received), 
—T.L—Mr. B—W. H. R.—M.—D ©—(thanks; let us hear re- 
sult).—T. H H. — T. T. jun. — Sir H. D — W. T.— W. J. B. (we 
shall be giad to see the drawings!.—T. D. C,—T. H. C. — A. B. (the 
weight of lead alone should be deducted). — R. L. R. (see section 
105). 


makiny moulds for metal eastings, which ean be used | “ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 


over aud over again. The repeating loam mould is 
capable of withstanding intense heat, aud of concen- 
trating it in a super:or manner upon the metal to be 
smelted, 





books or finding adc resses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Epiror, and not tothe Publisher, 


AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


R. ELLIS is direeted to SBLL b 
AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 23rd inst. at TWELV 
in lots. to be taken down by the purchasers, the exce'lent BUILD. 
ING MATERIALS of No, 64, Cornhill, comprixing about ten 
tons of lead. on fiate, roofs, and in cisterns, gutters, &c, pipes 
slates, 150,009 stock bricks, fifty pairs syshes and frames, seventy 
and joist, a 


| variety cf p-nelled doors and glzed partitioning, glazed gh 

| ) ge ante pny ge ond —- yt oe an OG view 
ay pr ng and morning of sale, and catalogues had 

Premises, and of Mr. Ex.is, Mark-lane Chambers. aa 











| MAY-FATK.—Freehold Site for Building Purposes. at t :¢ rear of 

| Nos. 9, 10. and 11, Hertford-street. comprising the Premises Noa. 
10, 11, and 12, Brick-street, with coach-houses adjoining, and 
other premises, now the domestic cffices of 10, Hertford-street, 
the while RSD valnahle site. 


N ESSRS. DRIVER are directed to SELT, 


“a by AUCTION, at the MART, London. on TUESDAY, 
| vi 
i 


| disi of by private contract), an exceedingly valuable FR 
| HOLD SITE for Building Purposes, at the rear of Nos 9, 10, and 
ll. Hertford-street. comprising three brick-built dw-iling-houses, 
| Nos, 10, 11, and 12, Brick-street, May-tair.each with three floors 
| and basement-. and vag and cottage at rear. in the occupation 
| of Mr. Paine and others, the whole now let to a yearly tenant 
| at 142U.10s per annum ; besides which there are the following Pre- 
mises, also abutting on Brick-street (im band), beld in connec 
tion with No. 10, Hertford-street ; they comprise a capital brick- 
| built coach-house for four carriages, a ditto adj ining. for two 
carriages, both opening to Brick-street ; above are two hed-rooms ; 
at rear is a paved yard, also substantia! brick-bult offices, some 
under lead flats, comprising a capacious kitchen. scullery, wash- 
house. china-closet, laundry and room over, passages, water- 
closets, and portions of other offices. Underneath are good 
vaulted cellars, a paved yard. The whole of this valuable freehold 
propertv ha~ a frontage to Brick-street of about 88 feet, by a 
depth of 82 feet, and in the whole comprise: an area of 6 000 super- 
ficial feet, and thus, as a freehold site, is exceedingly valuable in 
this highly popular neighbourhood for exteasive mews, dwelling- 
houses, lodging-houses, or other purposes of a public character.— 
To be viewed by cards only. Printed p»rticulars, with plane, 
are in preparation ; in the mean time, further information may he 
obtained of Messrs. Wacrorp, Solicitor<, 27, Bolton-street, Picoa- 
dilly; or of Messrs. Darver, Surveyors, Land Ageuts, end 
Auctioneers, 5, Whitehall, 8. W. 


the 4th of AUGUST, at TWELVE. in one 1t (if not pre ual 
B. 





TO BUILDFRS, PLUMBERS, and PAINTERS.—21]a, Great 
Castle-street.— The Stock-in-Trade of Mr. Kendall, retiring 
from ‘.usiness. 


R. ROBERT REID will SELL, on the 


PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY. JULY 22ud. and follow. 
ing day, at ELEVEN for TWELVE v’clock preci-ely each day, 
the STOCK of a Builder, consisting of 120 yellow deals and 
planks, 5,279 feet of yellow deal boardin’, in thi knesses, 3,504 
feet of white ditto, in ditto, 4821 feet of batten boarding in 
ditto. 4,855 fee: of prepared ditto in ditto, 1,652 feet of ditto floor 
boarding in ditto, 3,461 feet of pine boarding in widths and 
thicknesses, 1,492 feet of matched and tongued boarding, in 
widths and th cknesses, 3.000 feet quartering. 40 feet . f seant- 
ling and shore timber. 1.300 feet of Spanish mahogany, in plank 
and panel boards, 300 feet of oak plank bourds and staves, 
all of which have been some years in stock, aud thoroughly 
seasoned ; 150 scaffold boards, 12) ditto poles. fifteen dozen 
cords, 180 putlogs, three capital standard ladders, twenty 
others, a set of very powerful gun-meta! bivocks, several others; 
double-purecha:e crab, screw-jack. four trucks. four tarpauline, 
150 6-jneh to 10-inch dr in pipes and juvctrons, larze York land- 
ings. Portland and York steps and sills, ten work-benches, 
ironmongery, including 266 gross of sorews, 13 ewt of wroug 
and cut nails, and an assortment of iron and bra-» work. 
tons of sheet lead and lead pipe, pumps, traps, service boxes, 
valve clo-ets, two portable water-closets, a ton of white lead 
varnish, linseed oil, turps, ground and dry colours, 2000 feet of 

late, sheet, and crown glass, 150 feet of inon rain-water pipe and 

eads, window machines, large trestles, stepx, and the implements 
and other effects of a general builder.—May he viewed on Monday 
and Tuesday preceding and morving of -ale. Catalogue had 
the Premises ; and of Mr. Ropert Rerp. 48, Great Marlborongh- 


reet, W. 
Note —The extensive WORKSHOPS, STABLING, and 
PREMISES, TO BE LET, on lease. 





MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, and other remaining stock of 
the London Marble and Stone Working Company, which is 
TESS kh i 


SSkS RUSHWORTH and JARVIS 


are instructed to SELL by AUCTI. 'N. on the PKE MISES, 
in Exher-street, near Millbavk, on THURSDAY, JULY 28rd, 
seyeral handsome CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Statuary, Sienna, 
Genoa Green, Sicilian, and other Marble, of most tasteful designs, 
and some finely sculptured, plain, and iniaid tables, a remarkably 
fine 6-feet circular table of Pavovazzi marble, mural tablets, a 
stone font, pedestals, life-size fizures in pia-ter, modeis and other 
interesting items, marble slabs, shelves, &c.—To be viewed two 
| days previous, and catalogues had on the Premises and at the 
| Offices of Messrs. Rusuworrs and Jarvis, Savilierow, — 
| street, and 19, Obange-alley, Coruhiil.—the exten<ive business 
premises to be disposed of, cogether with the valuable machinery. 








| T y' vf 
SUPERINTENDENT of LOCOMOTIVE. 
j DEPAKTMENT WANTED, in Eg, pt, to take charge of 
j the lecomotive engmes and other rolling stock. and repairing 
workshops, required for 300 miles of railway. A competent inter- 
| preter and trauslator will be provided by the Evyptiau Govern- 
ment, and specially attached to the service of the superin’endent. 
| But the engine-drivers are English, aud the fo1emev of worksho 
| are also English, speaking the language of the country —Appli- 
cations, in writing, s ating terms required for a yearly or for five 
| yeurs” t, and taininy testimonials of exve ienee. &e. 
are to be delivered on or before the 5th of AUGUST, with the 
| following address :—A Son Excellence K(E\IG BEY, Sec’ étaire 
| des Gommandements de 8. A. le Vice-Ruoi a’ Egypte, care of Mesara, 
| Pastre, Brothers, 8, Austintriars, Lond »n, and marked “ Loce 
Eng. Superinten teut,” on the outside of tue cover. 


T La bl 

AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY and TOWN 
| WALEKRWOKKS COMPANY.—MANAUES® WANTED. 
| Wanted, an experienced person to take the general mauagement 
| and superiutew ence of tue e mpany’s busines: and ace unts— 
| Applications, giviug references and stauug amount of salary 
| required. to be forwarded to the Directors, at their Offic’, 49, St. 

Andrew’s-street, Cambridge. 


‘ 


‘TPOWN-TRAVELLER WANTED, who has 


{ & connection with Carpenters, Buliwers. and Timber Mer- 
| chants,— Address, stating terms, to X. O, Uffice of * i he Builder.” 


WANTED, a PLUMBER, to act as FORE- 


MAN, auc make bimseif usetu: iv all the branc of 
the business, Must be a good plum ver, painter, aud ae A 
little ability in writing or graining Wou.d lucr-ase the value of his 
services. aud help to fill up his time. (Coustant einplo, ment).— 
Address, stating age, empioyer’s reference, &c. to A. KENT, 
Builder, &c. Cuichester. 

















_fO ARTISTS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. ¢ 
ANTED, a well-educated Person, to 
45051 in a BUSINESS, wih « general kKuowledge of 

accou ts, ana to fill up his time in Desiguiug for a Carving 
Works, to reside ou the premises, A murried gepteman, abous 
fitry, without family, or off his hauds, would be pre erred —Apply, 
by letter omly, to F. H. No, 1, barl-strees, Westuniuster, 








WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
: TiVs ay FOWEMAN over CAKI bY (HRS und JOIN. 
ER-, or to take charge of a Building, ‘ge 37. Cau produce 


eight years’ character Tooen the firm he has just lef. —Addregs. 
v. H. Mr. Richardson, 8, Charlotte-street, Vamilics. a 
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